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ancient ceremonies had some foundation in human experi- 
ence, and shows also that there comes a critical time in the 
unfolding life of the young when some pronounced expres- 
sion of religious faith and hope is grateful to the heart and 
conscience and a powerful stimulus to good works and the 
religious life. Taken not as the sign of a completed salva- 
tion or the profession of a supernatural change through which 
one has passed from death unto life and has abandoned the 
world and its works, but rather taken as an expression of 
happy assent to the sanctions of duty and the pleasures of 
hope, taken as the acceptance of an ideal, and a resolution to 
make the most and best of the life that now is, we have seen 
church membership become a joyous inspiration. We once 
heard a thorough-going orthodox church member of the old 
school, who did not believe at all in the Unitarian doctrine 
or practices, after observation of the effect upon a young 
friend who had lived and died in the Unitarian faith, ‘say: 
“‘T never saw a person in whom the good effects of joining 
the church were so marked and evident as they were in her 
case. I could not have believed that such a thing was pos- 
sible.” Let it be natural, as the expression of youthful faith 
and hope and confidence in the realities of the spiritual life, 
without bonds or fetters of creed and the act of profession, 
whether in one church or another, becomes helpful and im- 
portant. For lack of it many of our liberal churches lose 
their young people and wonder why. 
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Tue first telegraphic reports of the address of Prof. De- 
litzsch before the German emperor were so fragmentary and 
lopsided that even Prof. D. G. Lyon, an expert on the sub- 
ject, could not make “sense’’ of them. We must therefore 
receive with reserve the recent reports of the letter written 
by the kaiser in answer to questions and protests from his 
orthodox subjects. He says, as reported, that Prof. De- 
litzsch abandoned the standpoint of the historian and Assyri- 
ologist, straying into religious and theological conclusions 
concerning the Old and New Testaments which the kaiser 
was compelled to reject. The statement. with which he 
is credited is moderately orthodox. He believes in con- 
tinuous revelation, and, according to the report, makes an 
exceedingly queer list of the men who have been the vehicles 
of the divine revelation. They are Hammurabi, . Moses, 
Abraham, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Kant, and his grandfather William. He modestly 
omits his own name, taking it for granted that all well-in- 
formed persons will recognize him as the one through whom 
this revelation is carried forward to future generations. It 
is now in order for his distinguished uncle, Edward VII., who 
bears the proud title ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” to assert his 
position as the acknowledged head of the Established 
Church of England. We would give much to learn from 
his august lips what are the essentials of the true faith of 
which he is the exponent and defender. 
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NOTHING gives a young minister more anxious thought 
than the funerals which so quickly demand his attention. 
There is nothing about which lay people are more sensitive 
than the conduct of services in memory of their dead. We 
believe that much relief would come to both clergy and 
laity if there were more frankness of speech between 
them concerning this important service. Outside of the 
churches which have rituals, to which they strictly adhere, 
there are customs and traditions which have almost the force 
of an established ritual. At his peril the minister changes 
a custom; and yet we believe that, in the majority of cases, 
the present method of conducting funerals is regarded by the 
friends and mourners'as something to be endured, The 
minister may not like to disregard the customs of the neigh- 
borhood; but, if he could get access to the minds of the 
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people, and show those to whom he ministered that it was 
through sympathy and interest and a sense of duty that he 
would modify some of their dreary customs, we believe the 
response would be hearty and the relief great. Let any 
minister ask people, after funerals conducted by other 
ministers (not by himself), how much they heard or cared 
for the eulogy, how much they listened to the Scripture 
reading, and he may be surprised to find how great will be 
the number of those who will say that they could not listen, 
and remembered little that happened. Scripture readings 
are generally three times too long: eulogies are seldom satis- 
factory, if they are ‘true. They who are greatly interested in 
a funeral service, and are able to enjoy it, are those who are 
not crushed by sorrow, or beside themselves with grief. 
Music, prayer, and such words of Scripture and exhortation 
as appeal to all human creatures carrying the burden of 
sorrow in the presence of death are most grateful and least 
burdensome to those whose grief is real and deep. 
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THERE is no proof that anything is true or valuable in the 
fact that it is widely believed and of ancient origin. Many 
of the most common beliefs, habits, and practices are survi- 
vals of ancient interpretations of human experience which 
have been discredited by wider knowledge. A superstition 
is a partial truth which has lost its value because a larger 
portion of the truth has been discovered. Witchoraft and 
astrology, for instance, still believed in by a majority of the 
human race, and still furtively held by multitudes in all civ- 
ilized countries, have from the earliest times had command- 
ing influence; and yet the evidence for them fades away in 
the light of modern knowledge. They were once rational 
interpretations of observed human experience. They had 
their origin in facts, and now fade away, not because the 
facts are disproved, but because they are better known. 
Witches, demons, and devils once haunted every mind, and 
were believed in, on evidence that for thousands of years had 
been accepted as belonging to the things certainly known. 


Old Age and the Minister. 


Elsewhere Dr. Lyon advocates pensions for ministers,— a 
subject that is now under discussion in various ministerial 
associations. We think Dr. Lyon’s preliminary statements 
concerning missionary work are somewhat too strong, and. 
doubt if the difficulties would be removed by any provision 
that can be made for the welfare and support of the min- 
istry. Some of the worst scandals have occurred in old 
churches in New England where there was no question 
about insufficient income. Moreover, similar scandals occur 
to a larger extent in the work of denominations that have 
made better provision than we have for the comfort of min- 
isters in their old age. The falling off in the number and 
quality of candidates for the ministry is most marked, not 
in the Unitarian denomination, but in some of those that 
have pensioned superannuated ministers. But, taking the 
case on jts merits, Dr. Lyon does not exaggerate, and no one 
can exaggerate, the need of making adequate provision for 
those who because of the nature of their service have been 
unable to provide for themselves. Whatever is now done 
— and apparently the time is ripe for something — should 
be done in such a way as to afford permanent relief, and 
affect impartially all classes of ministers. 

At Harvard University, and in some other academic in- 
stitutions, provision has already been made, so that with 
dignity and self-respect a professor may retire at a suitable 
age on half-pay. Several of the most eminent professors in 
Harvard College have already taken advantage of this pro- 
vision. With no great difficulty such provision could be 
made for all our ministers who have arrived at the age when 
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in parishes where they are settled or expect a new settle- 
ment if they resign. We have now a society for the relief 
of aged and destitute clergymen. ‘Twice a year.its funds 
are distributed by the executive committee without publicity 
on the following terms: “ All Unitarian clergymen who have 
been ordained as pastors or evangelists, and who have 
reached the age of fifty-five years, who have retained an un- 
spotted moral character, and who have been reduced to 
necessitous circumstances, may be placed on its list of bene- 
ficiaries. ‘The claims of each applicant shall be set forth 
in writing by two of his clerical brethren, who are well ac- 
quainted with his condition and circumstances,” This trust 
was never intended to be regarded as a charity of the kind 
that pauperizes and degrades. It has been tenderly admin- 
istered by clergymen of high standing, and the aid afforded 
has given relief from anxiety to some of the most worthy 
members of the Unitarian ministry. They were not dis- 
graced in receiving this aid any more than were they who 
gave the money or who administered the trust. But a slight 
change in the terms and an adequate addition to the funds 
could easily make this trust available for the payment of 
pensions to all who have reached any age, say from sixty to 
seventy, or who may have been permanently disabled after 
some specified term of service. Our numbers are so small 
that all those who claim retiring allowances could easily be 
provided for. 

. ,There is another plan now under discussion which might 
easily be combined with the other, if a fund could be raised 
large enough to make it available for all applicants, Men 
who are young and sound may be insured, so that at a given 
age they may receive a lump sum or an annuity. It is pro- 
posed to raise a fund of which the income shall pay one- 
half of the premiums of all who may apply for insurance. 
To be effective and just, such a plan must include all who 
are eligible. There must be no selection among insurable 
lives; and every one must be invited and encouraged to 
make a small though certain provision for old age. A sim- 
ilar plan has just gone into operation in England with en- 
couraging results, although many years must pass before it 
will be fully tested. With us the circumstances are so dif- 
ferent that the experience of our English brethren is not a 
sure guide. 

Neither of these plans includes all cases. Our income as 
it is now administered, and the new plan of insurance, are 
based on the idea of charity. In the case of the older men 
it will be administered after the necessity appears: in the 
case of the younger men it is a provision to anticipate it. 
The old plan is already at work, and working well. The 
new plan cannot bring relief until the end of the insurable 
period, fifteen or twenty years hence. Meantime there are 
many men who are not insurable. During all the years of 
our history some of the best work has been done by various 
men who, like Dr. Channing, probably could never have 
passed the examination and have taken out a policy of insur- 
ance. ‘The most acute cases of suffering are found in this 
class. Insurance will do them no good, and the provision 
we have already made does not reach them until they are 
past fifty-five years of age. 

These suggestions are thrown out in the hope that, while 
our brethren are considering plans to be recommended, our 
lay people, who are also interested in the subject,— and many 
of them we believe are intensely so,— may consider some 
large plan which will be worthy both of our ministry and our 
lay people, who have held each other in high honor, and have 
wrought together with such cordiality and mutual respect 
for a hundred years. Given in the right spirit and in the 
right manner, such gifts as were made to Emerson and to 
Garrison, and would have been offered, had his necessities 
been known, to Wendell Phillips, honor both those who give 
and those who receive. Let us put our ministry on a level, 
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although necessarily with a much smaller income, with the 
half-pay officers of the army and navy, of the supreme court, 
and the professors in our academic institutions. 


The Church as a University for the People. 


What is the chief or highest use of a university? It is not 
to teach a hundred different sciences, though ever so learn- 
edly. It is not merely to open doors into all the chambers 
of the palace of knowledge. A student might even stay in 
the greatest university in the world for a dozen years, and 
take electives all the way from the botany at his feet to the 
stars in the sky, from his mother English to the Chinese or 
the ancient Chaldaic, and yet fail to know the chief use of 
the university. The greatest service which the university can 
render is to show the science of values, to teach the perspec- 
tive and proportions of things, and especially to unify the 
various branches of learning into an intelligible and signifi- 
cant whole. Do we live in a universe? The university 
should make it clear to its students what sort of a universe it 
is, and, therefore, what sort of life it is, both for the individual 
and for society, that fits this idea of a universe. The differ- 
ence between the university as a training school to know 
endless things and a school to interpret things into their 
values and their unity is as broad as the difference between 
the examination and survey of the stock of material in a 
lumber yard and the study of the plan of the capitol at 
Washington. 

But what possible likeness has a university to a church? 
Let us answer this question by an illustration. Here is an 
army of workmen engaged in the construction of a magnifi- 
cent building. A few of them all, the officers and superin- 
tendents, are given access to the room where the plans of the 
building are kept. Day by day these men keepin mind what 
a noble work they are engaged in. The many are drudges 
without a spark of joy or intelligence in their work. They 
dig and wheel earth and lift heavy weights of material. 
They think that they only work for their pay or their living. 
Why should the few only be able to work for an idea and 
have the joy of the master-architect in their toil? _ Let us sup- 
pose now that the architect proposes to take his whole force 
of men into partnership with his thought. He will give 
every man a copy of the plans of his building. He shows 
them that it is their building as well as his. He will show 
each what his part is in the work, and how far his effort 
helps toward the whole. 

Now we hold that the church is properly a means through 
which all kinds and conditions of men are let into the secret 
of the processes of the Master-builder of the universe. The 
church, of course, does not compete with the great costly 
schools where youth are trained to be captains and super- 
intendents of the work of the world, The church cannot 
give the labored details which the expert must know for 
the actual handling of various sciences, But the church 
must give the very highest thing which men may get, 
and too often miss, at the costly college; namely, the secret 
of the meaning of all human effort. The average man and 
woman needs as truly as the college professor or the states- 
man or minister to be assured of the fact that he is the 
citizen of a wonderful and divine universe, that his life is not 
in vain, that his endeavor, however ill-paid, belongs to the 
same order as the work of the highest archangel. 

The church at its best gives something of this assurance. 
The church was never in all history so well equipped as it 
may easily be to-day to make this assurance a glad en- 
thusiasm. The liberal churches, with their freedom of 
tradition, enjoy special opportunity, and carry the grandest 
thoughts of the poets and the thinkers straight to the heart of 
the people. Men bring to the churches their isolated lives, 
their bits of precious and dearly bought experience, their sense 
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of the mystery of existence, and their fragments of knowledge, 
questions of conduct, and social problems. The ministry of 
the church is somehow and by all means to translate these 
various sparks of life into order, beauty, unity, and divine- 
ness. You fit them all into the whole of a grand painted 
glass window, suffused with the glory of light. No life now 
is solitary or meaningless. The learned university cannot 
do more. The highest thing that it ever does is to fit its 
sons to be helpers to interpret its wisdom for the people. 
Its boasted wisdom is futile if it stops short of the thought 
of a divine world to which we all belong. But the great and 
costly university itself is helpless unless a thousand churches 
light their torches at the same flame, and reflect it steadily 
before the eyes of the people. Here is the perennial need 
for the service of the churches. It includes all that men 
ever meant by “worship.” What other institution is there 
which offers to translate all men’s daily experiences into 
the noble terms of a divine world? 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 


Lent. 


There is always a kernel of truth and excellence at the 
heart of the ideas and practices that maintain themselves 
among thinking men. ‘Things survive by virtue of the good 
there isin them. It is nota good plan to turn with cynical 
contempt from the thoughts or habits that seem at first to 
have little interest for us. The wise thing is to seek for 
the kernel of truth, and let the husks go. Is it not so with 
the use of this season of Lent? I am by inheritance and 
temperament the plainest kind of a New England Congre- 
gationalist. The penitential practices of the Roman 
Church and her Anglican daughter find little response in 
' my nature, but because of that I do not mean to condemn 
such practices as either irrational or unnecessary. I am 
painfully aware that the observance of Lent is often a mere 
formality, the form of godliness without the power, a sub- 
stitute for faith rather than the expression of a genuine 
effort toward spiritual growth; and yet Lent has its value, 
and we Unitarians are blind and intolerant if we do not 
appreciate it. Unitarians may find that their religious life 
is best nurtured in simplicity of worship, and that their faith 
grows better under the guidance of broad principles of 
right living and right thinking than when it is tied to the 
observance of special times and seasons; but at the same 
time we observe that there are a great many people who 
are just as good and sometimes better than we are who 


do find positive good and help in the things which some- . 


times seem to us superfluous. They find that their relig- 
ious lives are strengthened when they commit themselves to 
. a round of stated ceremonies, and that they can best pray 
in definite and familiar phrases. That is not a habit of 
mind which we can afford to despise. 

Sacerdotalism is a foreign and unwholesome exotic in 
American democratic soil. There is no value in the old 
superstition that there is merit in self-torment. God does 
not want men to be miserable. He does not care for sack- 
cloth and ashes. He is not jealous of human happiness. 
We may well rejoice in our freedom from the bondage of 
outward ceremony. We may well declare the equal holiness 
of all times and places, and refuse to bow to the arrogant 
pretensions of priestcraft; but, while we throw away the 
chaff of sacrificial religion, let us be careful not to throw 
away the wheat, too. Though we appear not unto men to 
fast, yet there may be some accounts to be adjusted with 
the Father who seeth in secret. While we condemn the 
extremes of sacerdotalism, let us beware how we run into 
the extremes of individualism. 
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parts of the methods of the religious formalist and the anti- 
formalist? These methods start from different points; but, 
like the sides of a triangle, they are apt to arrive at the 
same end. One begins in self-reproach, the other in self- 
respect. To the one religion is an end in itself, to the other 
it is a process and means to an end. But, however widely 
separated their starting-places, the plain fact is that well- 
nigh every man who begins his religious life in regard for 
formal observances develops sooner or later into the life 
of practical helpfulness; and well-nigh every man who 
begins by trying to serve his fellow-men grows more and 
more devout, and, if he prays not at stated times or in a 
particular place, yet has a hidden shrine where he meets 
God and where God meets him. The fact is that, adopted 
as an end, religion is found to be a means; and, practised as 
a means, it proves itself an end. 

While, then, we care nothing for the external show, let us 
not fail to recognize the inner significance of the Lenten 
season. Let us reject the childish ideas of propitiation and 
the barren substitutes for good thinking, but study and obey 
the true laws of sacrifice. The ascetic is all wrong when he 
forgets or denies the rich teachings of God which come 
through bounty, and not through denial, all wrong when, 
in trying to diet his soul, he starves it; but let not our 
brighter faith, our joy in all God’s good things, make us 
forget wherein the ascetic is right,— in his earnest fight with 
pride and passion, in his genuine effort to subordinate the 
lower nature to the higher. The true Lent is in quietly and 
resolutely putting aside the things that soil and degrade 
human life and opening the door of the soul to sweeter in- 
fluences. There is nothing formal or mechanical about it. 
It must be reasonable, it must be very personal, it must be 
alive and glorified with motive. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


OssERVERS of political events attached much significance 
to a letter which was written by President Roosevelt to Mr. 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
which was published in the press of the country on last 
Monday. In replying to criticism of his policy in appoint- 
ing negroes to federal offices, the President wrote to Mr. 
Howell: “I certainly cannot treat mere color as a bar to 


holding office, any more than I could so treat creed or birth- _ 


place,— always providing that in other respects the applicant © 
or incumbent is a worthy and well-behaved American citizen. 
Just as little will I tréat it as conferring a right to hold of- 
fice. ... I have been surprised and somewhat pained at what 
seems to me the incomprehensible outcry in the South about 
my actions,— an outcry apparently started in New York for 
reasons wholly unconnected with the question nominally at 
issue. I am concerned at the attitude thus taken by so 
many of the Southern people, but I am not in the least 
angry; and still less will this attitude have the effect of 
making me swerve one hair’s breadth to one side or the other 
from the,course I have marked out,— the course I have 
consistently followed in the past, and shall consistently 
follow in the future.” 
se 


On the evening of the adjournment of Congress, which 
ended its session on Wednesday, March 4, President Roose- 
velt promulgated a call for an extraordinary session of the 
Senate, to begin on March 5. This step was necessitated by 
the fact that important business, including the consideration 
of the Panama Canal treaty, the Cuban reciprocity treaty, 
and some nominations by the President, had been left undone, 
partly because of violent wrangling in the closing days of 
the session. A feature of the present Senate will be the 
presence in the chamber of two senators from Delaware. 
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For the past four years that State has not had a full repre- 
sentation in the Senate because of a continued deadlock in 
the State legislature, the result of dissensions arising out of 
the ambition of J. Edward Addicks to be made a United 
States senator. On last Monday the Delaware ‘legislature 
elected James Frank Allee and Lewis Hessler Ball to the Fed- 
eral Senate. Mr. Allee, who was elected to the long term, 
is an Addicks man, while Mr. Ball, the candidate of the 
tegular Republicans, is the short term senator. The out- 
come of the election is regarded as a victory for Mr. Ad- 
dicks, despite his inability to obtain the coveted honor for 
himself. 
ad 


Ir is said by the President’s political friends that the op- 
position to him as manifested in the agitation in the South 
and in other similar expressions of his approval is directly 
traceable to the influence of great corporate interests which 
see, or affect to see, in Mr. Roosevelt’s views on the trust 
question a menace to industrial and financial development 
along certain lines. Some of the adherents of Mr. Roose- 
velt have gone so far in their definition of the existing situ- 
ation as to name men and grievances. The President’s ref- 
erence to the “outcry apparently started in New York,” in 
his letter to Mr. Howell, was construed as an indication of 
his own conviction that efforts are being made in certain 
quarters to evoke opposition to his policy, not only on the 
particular question of the appointment of negroes to federal 
offices, but also on issues involving the great industrial ques- 
tion of the day. Mr. Roosevelt’s open declaration of pur- 
pose was regarded as a remarkable contribution to the litera- 
ture of current national politics. 
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One of the latest triumphs of science made possible by 
the discoveries of Signor Marconi in the field of wireless 
telegraphy was illustrated on a recent voyage of the Cunard 
liner Etruria eastward. When the vessel was approaching 
the coast of Ireland, near the end of the trip which began on 
January 31, the ship’s officers published a bulletin of gen- 
eral news for the benefit of the passengers. The news, 
which covered the important events of the world, was fur- 
nished by wireless telegraph from a station seventy miles 
distant from the ship. The despatches were printed on 
Saturday, February 7, nearly twelve hours before the Etruria 
reached her dock. The experiment was the first attempt 
that has been made by a vessel in transit across the ocean 
to furnish to its passengers that which has become a neces- 
sity for the breakfast tables of the civilized world,— the 
news of the world. It is predicted that, as the system of 


_ wireless communication is perfected, the innovation will be- 


come one of the desirable and interesting features of travel 
from continent to continent, and will enable sea-goers to 
keep in constant touch with the rest of the world. 
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One of the most extraordinary scenes in the history of 
British parliamentary life was enacted on Wednesday of last 
week when for the first time since the Irish agitation began 
there was peace between Briton and Celt in the House of 
Commons. In referring to the plan of Mr. Wyndham, chief 
secretary for Ireland, for the settlement of the much-vexed 
question of the ownership of land, John Redmond made a 
most conciliatory speech. He asked Mr. Wyndham for as- 
surance that the government was engaged in an honest 
attempt to solve the problem on the lines suggested by the 
report of the recent conference between landlords and ten- 
ants. The chief secretary, while he declined to commit 
himself on the question, expressed a hope that the spirit of 
good sense and good will shown in the report would be emu- 
lated by the House. The reply appeared to satisfy Mr. Red- 
: then followed a remarkable debate, which was 
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not disturbed by a single harsh or defiant expression. On 
the day following these phenomenal proceedings in Parlia- 
ment the London newspapers greeted the incident as mem- 
orable in the annals of Parliament. 


& 


Despite the warnings of his physician, Pope Leo on last 
Sunday received the cardinals on the occasion of his Silver 
Jubilee. Leo XIII. spoke continuously for half an hour 
with the princes of the church who were present, and in the 
course of his address reminded them of the fact that the 
room in which he was receiving them was the same in which 
Pius 1X. held his last consistory. The solemnity of the 
reference was interpreted by his hearers as an indication of 
the pope’s conviction that he is approaching the end of his 
remarkable life. There is a very general impression, which 
bears the stamp of scientific autho. ty, that the wonderful 
old man, who has retained his faculties and his energy to a 
degree far beyond the usual lot of mankind, is well on in 
his decline; and there are grave apprehensions at the Vatican 
that the Silver Jubilee of the ruling pontiff, which has just 
been celebrated with great pomp throughout the Christian 
world, is the last great public event in which the head of 
the Roman Church will be able to participate in person. 


& 


AN unmistakable note of defiance is to be heard in theo- 
logical and scientific circles in Germany in response to the 
letter which the kaiser recently wrote in a German weekly 
review, and in which he defined his views on religion and the 
Deity. Dr. Harnack, one of the foremost liberal theologians 
of Germany, recently remarked, in commenting on the 
kaiser’s letter, ‘It is a personal confession of the emperor’s 
faith, and is in no way a command, therefore silence cannot 
be observed.” Although he agrees with the emperor that 
religion needs forms, Dr. Harnack takes issue with him in 
regard to the revelation of the divinity of Christ, and con- 
tends that Protestantism recognizes revelation in persons 
alone, but does not admit revelation in things, ‘The 
thinking mind,” says Dr. Harnack, ‘cannot possibly con- 
tent itself with two kinds of revelation running parallel with 
each other, as the emperor assumes. Religious conception 
of history must be uniform, and any judgment that confuses 
Christ with other masters must be rejected.” 


Brevitics. 


They live long who live temperately, sleep well, and work 
hard. 


The Jews have been kept together, it is said, by external 
pressure. What is to happen now that the pressure is taken 
off ? 


The balmy airs of spring will be exceedingly welcome in 
all the Northern States and Canada, after the coal famine 
of the winter. 


A token of the greatness of Dr. Channing may be found 
in the fact that many who never accepted his theology are 
now his most ardent admirers, because his social ideas are 
just coming to the front among reformers. 


One curious and unexpected result of raising the sub- 
scription rate of the Christian Register is that up to date the 
new subscribers are more numerous than last year, and 
exceed in number the discontinuances. 


We are in danger of getting too many birthday celebra- 
tions. When one comes every week, and some noble soul is 
the subject of glorification, it seems like lack of respect to 
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abstain when no disrespect is intended. We must save 
some time to look forward and let the dead past bury its 
dead. 


The reaction so common in all movements sometimes de- 
notes the weariness of the workers, sometimes their lack of 
skill. If one shoots an arrow into the open, it wings its 
way to the end of its course; but, if one sends his shaft 
against a blank wall, it may bound back again with a blunted 
point. 


Whether Jesus ever said all the harsh things attributed to 
him or not, it is notable that the records represent him as 
commonly denouncing his enemies when he was in their 
presence and in their power. He did not retreat to ‘‘ the 
coward’s castle,” the place where a man can speak and no 
one may reply. 


In our northern climate, when the warm days come after 
the intense cold of the winter, many sicken and die. Revers- 
ing the relation of cause and effect, people say the warm 
weather killed them. The truth is, we believe, that they 
are victims of the cold. After every long cold spell, old 
people and invalids increase the death-rate. 


Protestant missions for the conversion of Jews and Catho- 
lics are antiquated, as are also Catholic missions for the con- 
version of Protestants. When we get a little further on, all 
religious people will unite for a revival of true religion, and 
the suppression of the evils which by Jew and Christian, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, are known to be detrimental 
to society. 


Good, honest hard thinking never hurt anybody. It is 
wholesome, natural, and health-giving. It is exhilarating, 
not depressing. Bad air, late hours, unwholesome food, 
unnecessary stimulants, and the various dissipations of stu- 
dent life cause more men to break down in one year than 
all the honest thinking and study since the American colo- 
nies were founded. 


When this present flurry of pernicious activity and hust- 
ling is over, and the world has time once more to note the 
glory of the morning, the beauty of the night, and the 
unnumbered priceless free gifts of nature and providence 
which come between the morning and the evening, simplicity 
of life will once more seem desirable. Attaining to it, we 
shall be set free from the tyranny of success. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Stock Gambling. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have read your article on “ Business and Gambling” 
with general agreement, and yet with a residuum of sym- 
pathy with the position of your dissatisfied correspondent. 
It seems to me that the ethical problem of the stock ex- 
change to-day bears a close resemblance to the problem of 
the liquor saloon in the days of our fathers. It could have 
been said in their time, and it was said truly, that there is 
a legitimate demand for honestly made alcoholic drinks 
which honest rather than dishonest men ought to supply. 
And yet the fact was that the illegitimate demand was so 
vastly in excess of the righteous demand for these drinks 
that it became increasingly difficult for men of conscience 
and honor to remain in the liquor business. A man of 
sensitive conscience makes a poor salesman where he must 
wish with all his heart that the larger part of his customers 
would stay away. 

‘The business of the average broker, like the liquor busi- 
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ness, rests upon a certain legitimate basis of social service. 
But, as one of the brokers once told me, if our support 
depended only on this sound fractional part of their business, 
“ nine-tenths of us would starve.” I suppose that this state- 
ment, whether above or below the literal truth, stands for a 
notorious fact of the enormous relative proportion of sheer 
gambling in the stock exchange. Now I submit that men 
of sensitive conscience cannot be happy or enthusiastic in a 
business which obviously caters to the gambling instinct, 
which tempts the youth to try their hands at “ flyers,”’ and 
which gives the broker an income, drawn too often and too 
largely, as he knows, from the fleece of his ruined lambs. 
He must often wish, like the kindly bar-tender, to warn his 
customer to desist. I believe that there are good fellows 
who on occasion pay this homage to their humanity,— too 
late and too infrequently to do any good! 

I write with full sympathy for the men who have been 
caught in the toils of the vast speculative system which 
marks our modern era, and who seem to themselves to be 
compelled to do its work as if they were so many cogs in the 
machine. I have always pitied the friendly men who were 
in the liquor business before they became fairly aware of 
the gigantic proportions of the evil which it wrought. But, 
aside from my pity, I must feel that the growing sensitive- 
ness of conscience is wholesome, which makes the best type 
of young man as unwilling to go into, at least, a certain class 
of brokers’ office, as he would be unwilling to earn his bread 
by serving behind a bar. Cc, F. D 


Dr. Savage’s Anthropology. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Reading with interest Dr. Savage’s sermon in last week’s 
Register, one passage in it gave me pause,— that which as- 
serts that there are centuries, millenniums, of natural devel- 
opment between the white man and the black. Can he refer 
us to any trustworthy evidence on this head? Awaiting 
this, I shall incline to think his anthropology evolved, like the 
German’s camel, from his inner consciousness. Emerson’s 
seems to me better and truer where, in the “ Voluntaries,”’ 
he says of the negro,— 


“He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of Northern brain, 
Far beholding, without cloud, 
What these with slowest steps attain.” 


Of course, if one makes himself or his race the standard of 
perfection, and thinks all difference from these inferiority 
and defect, he easily arrives at the conclusion of the black 
man’s inferiority; for he is certainly very different from the 
white man. But one of Prof. William James’s essays, “On 
a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” is pertinent to this 
state of mind, chastening the arrogance of our racial pride. 
Dr. Savage knocks the bottom out of his own doctrine of 
millenniums of difference, when he says of our Polish and 
Hungarian emigrants, “ Surely, the negroes, even the worst 
and poorest and most ignorant of them, are as capable of 
voting as-are’men like these.” A single generation is long 
enough to. make good citizens out of thousands of these 
emigrants. And I think that thousands of the negroes are 
already much higher in the scale of civilization than thou- 
sands of the white people who assist at the mutilation and 
burning of negro criminals. Nor can I doubt that the great 
body of negroes, treated with justice and wisdom, would be 
qualified for citizenship long before this new century has 
run out. I donot believe that there are millenniums or even 
hundreds of years between the capacity of the black man 
and the white. But I await with interest Dr. Savage’s cor- 
roborative facts. Joun W, CHaApwicK, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
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Hymn. 


“ Where is your God ?” they say. 
Answer them, Lord most holy! 
Reveal thy secret way 
Of visiting the lowly. 
Not wrapped in moving cloud, 
Or nightly -resting fire, 
But veiled within the shroud 
Of silent, high desire. 


Come not in flashing storm 
Or bursting frown of thunder: 
Come in the viewless form 
Of wakening love and wonder; 
Of duty grown divine, 
The restless spirit still ; 
Of sorrows taught to shine, 
As shadows of thy will. 
— James Martineau. 


The Taskezes Instit«te. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


-“ We want to hear from some of the women, now,” said 
Booker Washington, looking out over the fifteen hundred 
colored men and women gathered before him at this year’s 
session of the Tuskegee Negro Conference. ‘Is Mrs. Lucy 
Nelson of Dadeville, Ala., in the audience?” 

A very black woman, middle-aged, neatly dressed, stood 
up. Whereas many of the women of her age present wore 
cavernous gingham sunbonnets of various colors and condi- 
tions, or had their heads bound in cloths of black or white, 
this woman wore a neat hat, trimmed in keeping with the rest 
of her garb. 

‘“‘ Sah?” said she, her face showing evidently that she was 
struggling between diffidence at speaking before such an 
august company and a desire, now that she had been called 
on, to do her duty to herself and her race. 

“We want to know something, Mrs. Nelson,” said Mr. 
Washington, “ about the condition of the colored people in 
your community. Do-the people there own their homes?” 

“ T think they’s fixin’ to own ’em, sah.” 

‘¢ But do they own them?” 

‘‘ Heap of times you can’t tell,sah. But they’s holdin’ of 
*em down.” 

‘¢ Do you own your home?” 
of sticking to his point. 

‘‘ Yes, sah,” proudly. 
it.” 

“How much land have you got?” continued Mr. Wash- 
ington, in his search for concrete facts. 

“ Forty acres, and a good house with three rooms to it. 
Me and my daughter and my little grandson. He’s ten years 
old, and I’m the boss. Some years, when cotton is good, we 
makes as much as a hundred dollars.” 

There was a wave of applause from all over the room, and 
the heads in sunbonnets twisted around to look at the head 
in a hat. © 

“Do you ever have to give a mortgage on your crop, Mrs. 
Nelson?” inquired Mr. Washington. 

“Sah?” with a note of rising indignation in the tone 
which boded ill to the presiding officer. 

“I asked if you ever had to give a mortgage on your crop 
in order to get food to live on until the crop was harvested,” 
explained Mr. Washington. “Some of these men here have 

»” 
‘‘ Didn’t I tell you some years I makes as much as a hun- 
dred dollars clear? When I says clear, I means the money. 
What should I be givin’ morgidges for?” 

Mr. Washington joined in the laugh at his expense, which 


Mr. Washington has a way 


‘¢ And I can tell you jest how I got 
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rippled over the room. ‘ You said you would tell us how 
you got your place, Mrs. Nelson.” 

“Yes, sah. I swapped a little yaller puppy dog for it.” 

The audience laughed. 

‘“*What?” said Mr. Washington. 

“Yes, sah. I means jest what I says. 
puppy dog for it. 

‘It was this way. When I started, I didn’t have a single 
thing in the world at all except jest a little dog, a little 
yaller puppy; but a brother-in-law of mine had eight little 
pigs. I took the puppy over to his house, and he swapped 
with me, and give me a little pig for it. It was just the 
least little mite of a pig. Seemed like it couldn’t live 
nohow, but I took good care of it, and I prayed to the Lord 
to make that pig come forward to do me good; and it lived 
and grew. I turned it out in the spring; and, when she 
came home in the fall, she brought me seven little pigs with 
her. That was my start. I hain’t never had to buy any 
meat since then. This winter I killed three hogs, and I’ve 
got one more at home now ready to kill. And that’s the 
way I got my start.” 

“T want you all to hear that,” said Mr. Washington. 
‘“‘ Here is a woman who owns forty acres of land and a home, 
and has money saved ; and she got her start in the world by 
swapping a puppy for a pig. I wish some of you men here 
would go home and swap some of your dogs for pigs. 
Thank you, Mrs. Nelson. Now we will hear from some one 
else.” 

And so the conference went on for five hours. The part 
each man or woman who spoke took was generally as inter- 
esting in its way as the one I have reported in full. The 
conference sessions were held this year on February 18, 19. 
The weather was extremely cold for this part of the country, 
and it was thought that this would make the attendance so 
small that the meetings would not be as successful as usual, 
for the Southern colored people feel the cold quickly, and 
suffer from it; but I could not see that this made any differ- 
ence. There were quantities of people here, and the dis- 
cussions seemed to me fully as interesting and valuable as in 
other years. Nearly all the Southern States were represented. 

Just at this time one might have expected to hear un- 
pleasant or at least questioning references to.race condi- 
tions or expressions of doubt or fear as to the future; but 
I did not, and I was in attendance at most of the sessions. 
These people were chiefly concerned with the getting of 
property, homes, land, live stock, a bank account,— one man 
brought his check book with him, as tangible proof of what 
he had done,— better schools, churches, moral ministers and 
teachers, a more wholesome life for the race. Men reported 
the ownership of land, by one farmer up to fifteen hundred 
acres. 

About the only reference to race relations which I heard 
came from a delegate from Mississippi, coming from a 
county near the one in which Indianola is situated, who 
said that, if the white people didn’t like to have the negroes 
hold office, there were some things they did not object to 
their holding. Then he went on to produce figures taken 
from the tax assessor’s books of his county,— which, he said, 
the white official helped him to get,— showing that the 
negroes in that one county paid taxes on real estate assessed 
at $84,000 and personal property assessed at $10,000; and 
he frankly admitted, on Mr. Washington’s question, that his 
people, like the whites, did not put their property in at its 
full value. 

The discussions of the day centred around the following 
set of declarations, which show the tone of the meetings 
very well: — 

1. In this the twelfth session of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference we would repeat and re-emphasize much that 
has occupied our attention in other years. 

2. We believe that our progress centres largely around 
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the acquiring of land, homes, the exercise of economy, 
thrift, the payment of taxes, and thorough education of head, 
hand, and heart, to the end that we constantly grow more 
fit for all duties of citizenship. 

3. Since the greater portion of us are engaged in agri- 
culture, we urge the importance of stock and poultry raising, 
the teaching of agriculture in the country schools, the thor- 
ough cultivation of a small acreage rather than poor cultiva- 
tion of a large one, attention to farm work in winter, the 
getting rid of the crop mortgage system, and the habit of 
living in houses with but one room. 

4. We urge better schools in the country districts, more 
protection to life and property, better homes for tenants, 
and that home life in the country be made more attractive,— 
all this mostly with the view of keeping our people out of 
the large cities in such large numbers. 

5. In connection with better schools and churches we 
emphasize the need of careful attention to the moral char- 
acter of our ministers and teachers and all others acting in 
the capacity of leaders. 

6. Prosperity and peace are dependent upon friendly 
relations between the races, and to this end we urge a spirit 
of manly forbearance and mutual interest. 

Perhaps the keynote of the conference was taken from 
the last sentences of Mr. Washington’s opening address: 
“Throughout the entire race we must keep alive a feeling of 
hope and encouragement. We have seen darker days than 
those through which we now seem to be passing. No race 
that is patient, long-suffering, industrious, economical, and 
virtuous, is persistent in efforts that make for progress and 
that cultivate a spirit of good will toward all mankind, is 
ever left without reward. We shall get more out of struggle 
than out of contentment.” 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


Pensions for Ministers. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The list of “‘Some Things to be Accomplished in 1903,” 
given by the president of the A. U. A. in the Register of 
February 19, must have impressed its readers with its fore- 
sight and good sense. They are all things that should be 
done, and the temptation to enlarge upon them here is very 
strong. Some of us, however, feel especially what the pres- 
ident has said upon the Unitarian ministry. That “‘ we must 
invest more in faithful, diligent, and consecrated ministers, 
and less in the support of loosely organized societies,’ some 
of us have been feeling very strongly of late. Indeed, there 
are those who are losing some of their zeal in “ missionary 
work” on account of the description which comes to them 
of the kind of societies which the money that their churches 
contribute sometimes turns out to have founded or helped. 
To say that they are “loosely organized” is to mention 
the least objectionable of their peculiarities. There are 
churches which are a scandal to the communities in which 
they are set and a disgrace and burden to the Unita- 
rian name, The present administration deserves the sym- 
pathy of us all in its efforts to deal with situations which it 
did not create, but the difficulty of dealing with them and 
their liability to recur clog the enthusiasm of our constitu- 
ency. What we need, as the president so wisely says, is 
men, whom we can know when we send them out, and who, 
we are sure, will make churches after their own kind. 

But one of the preliminaries in the work of securing good 
and able men is the assurance that they will be taken care 
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our ministers who are now exposed to privation and distress 
in old age and for the widows and orphans of ministers.” 
It is not to the point to say, in reply to this appeal, that no 
such provision is needed to induce men to enter the profes- 
sion of the lawor medicine. The doctor or the lawyer has the 
chance and the hope of making a fortune by his work. It 
is often his chief reason for entering his profession and 
one that carries with it no great discredit. The minister can 
have no such hope or even possibility, and he ought not to 
have such a motive. On the contrary, the theory of the min- 
istry is that the man who devotes himself to it has a right to 
expect from the parish which he serves enough to render any 
anxiety about his reasonable expenses unnecessary, in order 
that his mind may be free to dwell upon that unworidly life 
which it is his function to urge upon his people. In the 
early days of New England he was called to his parish for 
life; and, when he retired from the pastorate, his grateful 
people were glad to support him. Such was at least the the- 
ory of the ministry, and the minister was judged by it even 
when the parish failed to do its part. 

The difficulty of the minister’s situation to-day is that the par- 
ish continues to pay him about enough to live on for the present 
without any longer guaranteeing hisfuture. As he cannot pre- 
pare for it himself, he retains the pecuniary disadvantage of 
his traditional situation without its former advantage. The 
consequence is that he is liable to be forced out of his posi- 
tion at any time, and is almost sure to lose it when his active 
powers begin to flag. No amount of faithfulness or beauty 
of character can save him from this fate, which is often very 
pathetic in its helplessness, unless he be a man of command- 
ing ability or has a very rich parish, and often not even 
then. 

What adds to the difficulty is the fact that the minister’s 
fate is in the hands of one of the most irresponsible of 
organizations,— the parish orchurch. There are many such 
societies that are admirably administered by their members; 
that is to say, their affairs are as carefully conducted as 
would be those of any business concern in the hands of the 
same men. But this is by no means invariably the case. 
Often, too, the good management of the church, even on its 
material side, is due quite as much to its minister as to its 
members; for in these busy days the minister finds much 
falling upon his shoulders that used to be borne by laymen. 
The officers of churches are too often either men who are of 
so great consequence in the outside world that they have too 
much else to do to pay proper attention to their ecclesiastical 
duties or else men who are of little consequence in the out- 
side world and can find no other offices open to their slender 
abilities than those of the religious society. In either case, 
when there is serious business to be done,—as, for instance, 
the calling of a minister,—it is apt to be hastily and badly 
done; and the minister, who has possibly been forced out of 
his former pulpit by some of those crotchets which congrega- 
tions or the peculiar people who often force themselves to 
the front in them are liable to have, finds that the call which 
was represented to him as unanimous was so only in form, and 
was in reality the result of the activity of a few in a congre- 
gation the rest of which were too indifferent to express 
themselves at all. Probably no men of equal character 
and attainments are so liable to be at the mercy of people 
of small consequence as ministers. It is often only after the 
minister has taken the irrevocable step of transferring him- 
self and his family to a strange community that he finds out 
how heartlessly he has been handled. ‘The professor who is 
invited to a college or the teacher to a public school has far 
more confidence in the wisdom and weight of the men who — 


of when they can no longer take care of themselves and 
when they no longer have parishes to take care of them. 
Hence to many the most pressing measure to which the pres- 
ident calls attention is that ‘‘ we ought to unite in a strong, 
wise effort to make some better provision for the needs of 


are dealing with him than in many a case the minister finds — 

that he should have had in those into whose hands the fate — 

of his career has fallen. AL 
There is also the familiar process by which the minister, 

who should be the most courageous and outspoken man in ‘ 
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the community on matters of public moment, is subjected to 
a pressure and penalties which tend to make him the most 


_unmanly and timid. The consequence to a minister of 


speaking as plainly upon some momentous issues as his 
fellow-citizens do, even the most ignorant of them, is often a 
very serious one, involving what it could not bring to any 
other man,—the surrender of income, home, circles of 
friends, and all that a long residence brings. Rufus Ellis 
used to say, with his sad humor, that every minister 
ought to start in his work with not less than $20,000, that 
he and his family might be free from the power of the con- 
gregation. There is, of course, another side to this matter ; 
but this side must not be left out of sight in understand- 
ing the peculiar position of the minister. 

There is, however, another consideration which grows 
daily more serious,— the strain which is brought upon the 
minister, especially in the Congregational bodies, by the 
increasing concentration upon him of the responsibility for 
the success of the church of which he is the head. In times 
when doctrines count for much and sectarian spirit runs 
high, so that whoever comes to town will seek as a matter of 
course the church that stands for his peculiar belief, or in 
churches where the worship is the most valued part of the 
service or the liturgy one which all love, whoever leads it, the 
minister is only one of the elements which make for the suc- 
cess of the religious society, But the decay of sectarianism, 
though a consummation devoutly to be wished, increases the 
burden laid upon the minister, since it widens the competi- 
tion of churches and makes the size of the congregation 
depend more than ever before upon his eloquence, person- 
ality, or administration. In the same way the absence of a 
venerated liturgy, or of the working spirit, or of reverence 
for the local or the universal church as an institution, in- 
creases the importance and the responsibility of the preacher. 
It follows that the prominence of the sermon in the churches 
of the Congregational order in an age of increasing culture, if 
not of religious indifference, while it enlarges the opportunity 
of the few who are of great ability, diminishes the probabil- 
ity of success for the multitude of earnest but not remarkable 
men. ‘The Congregational churches are thus handicapped 
in their search for men who can satisfy the high demands of 
their critical congregations, while the churches which exalt 
worship or parish work above the sermon have a decided 
advantage in themselves and offer greater inducements to 
the large class of faithful and earnest men who can do a 
good work, but have no great eloquence or intellectual brill- 
iancy. 

It should also be borne in mind that the minister’s position 
is peculiar in this respect, — that, if, by reason of too small 
ability or declining strength or feeble health, he is not fully 
able to discharge the duties of his position, he cannot de- 
crease his work and accept a decrease of salary. He has 
all or none. The lawyer, doctor, or tradesman, can see his 
income grow less and still keep at his work, retain his home, 
and enjoy the company of his neighbors to someextent. The 
minister, however, cannot accommodate himself thus to his 
misfortune. He must give up his church entirely, and com- 
monly deprive himself of all income, with whatever conse- 
quences follow. He may often take a smaller parish, but 
there are not enough such for all. ‘The resultis that, though 
the minister, while he has a parish, is to be envied by the 
tradesman, when he loses it, he is to be pitied by him; for, of 
all poverty, that is hardest to bear which comes upon a culti- 

_vated and sensitive nature. The minister may indeed bring 
against his lot that patience and fortitude which he has so 

_often enjoined upon others, but his lot itself is peculiarly in 
need of these virtues. 

All these considerations are factors in the remarkable de- 
crease in both the number and the quality of the men who 
are coming forward in these days to take up the work of the 

_ Christian ministry. A celibate ministry would care less for 
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them, and might even welcome them as worthy foes for good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Married men have done the same, 
but it would not be fair to expect that many would risk their 
children’s welfare upon such dangers. There are, however, 
as is shown by the experience of endowed churches, like the 
Anglican, a goodly number of earnest men who are willing 
to live upon very small salaries, in order to do the work 
which they love or to obtain the quiet and security neces- 
sary toa studious life, if only the terrible spectre of a poverty- 
stricken and-dependent old age could be taken from before 
their eyes. It is true that the prospect of such care might 
also attract unworthy men to the ministry or even tempt weak 
men to indolence; but this would be less likely to happen 
in the ministry than almost anywhere else, and could be to 
a large extent prevented by some kind of regulation or su- 
perintendence, On the whole, its effect would be to shut out 
from good men’s minds that thought of money or fear of 
old age the absence of which from the life of the primitive 
New England minister helped to make him so efficient and 
so sturdy, 

It may be safely prophesied that, whenever the president 
undertakes to raise a fund for the care of aged and depend- 
ent ministers, or of their families after their death, he will be 
met with generosity by many in our churches who give little, 
and give that little grudgingly and perfunctorily, to the 
founding of new or the care of feeble churches. There is 
always money waiting for worthy investment where it will 
really do good. Much failure and deception have tightened 


many a well-filled purse that will open when so good a cause 
stands before it. 


“Natural Law.” 


BY REV. JOHN M. DAVIDSON. 


Despite the fact that we Unitarians, and others of our 
faith, have found the firmest ground for our philosophical 
and theological position in the new conception of nature as 
expressed in Browning’s phrase, ‘ All’s love, but all’s law,” 
there seems of late to be a tendency among some of our 
number toward reaction. ‘This tendency finds its expression 
in an advocacy of supernaturalism, in the thought of eternal 
and unchanging law as incompatible with an intelligent and 
universal divine love, or, at any rate, as incompatible with 
the notion that this law is adapted to meet the changing 
needs of changing people. This attitude is typically reflected 
in Prof. James’s latest book on “ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience,” in Prof. Shaler’s /nternational Quarterly article on 
‘‘ Faith in Nature,” and in Mr. Brown’s recent article in the 
Christian Register entitled “ The Supernatural.” 

Certainly, it is true that, if invariable law is not adapted to 
meet the requirements of changing times, then we must have 
recourse to special creative enactments or “ providences” to 
explain our present relation with the outer world. But is it 
necessary to think of law as mere inelastic mechanism? Is 
not our difficulty due to the fact that we confound law with 
phenomenon? ‘The law which governs us, if just, must of 
necessity be always effective in its sphere. For the sake of 
clearness it might better, perhaps, be called “ principle.” 
Phenomenon is variable under changing conditions, even 
though it be the result of an invariable law. For instance, 
the law of gravity provides in one condition for the falling of 
an apple, and in another for the rising of a balloon. The 
phenomena are diverse, but the law governing them is un- 
changing. It is just so, also, in the moral world. The fact 
is that phenomenon is too frequently labelled “ law’’ ; and, be- 
cause the necessity is seen for flux and change in the phe- 
nomena of life, special enactments of this pseudo Jaw are 
thought to be demanded. 

The remedy seems to be in two directions : first, in getting 
into our notion of law more of the divine and personal ele- 
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ment; and, then, in broadening it, so that law may be thought 
of as living principle, never phenomenon. 

Our conception of God has much to do with the matter. 
If we believe in a God at all, we must believe in a perfect 
God. Why not replace our idea of law with another concep- 
tion, that of a perfect God who meets day by day the needs 
of the universe? ‘Thus the personal element in law would be 
provided for. But this personal rule does not postulate 
departures from what we call “natural law,” for we are 
dealing with a perfect God. And, if he be perfect, then his 
plan is perfect: he governs perfectly, and has no need to 
change from one governing principle to another in order to 
meet new conditions. New conditions are the legitimate 
outcome of the law that governed. preceding conditions, and 
are, therefore, controlled by the same law. 

This conclusion can only be arrived at, however, by keep- 
ing in mind the fact that phenomenon is not law. Running 
through all the phenomena of nature is one law or princi- 
ple,— that of growth. Even those who commit themselves 
to belief in special providences do not deny the tendency of 

‘all history and scientific investigation to prove the fact that 
in the physical world the end aimed at is perfection of physi- 
cal being. But, as Mr. Fiske and others have said, there is 
a point beyond which physical development ceases to be 
vitally effective; and it is at this point that mental and moral 
development gains its ascendency in the process of evolution. 
With the introduction of the mental and moral element we 
have a new phenomenon, or new illustration, of the working 
of the old law; but the law remains the same. It is still the 
law or principle of growth. 

Now in the outward world this law of growth works with 
comparative simplicity. It is because, when we leave the 
outward world and come to a consideration of the life of 
humanity, and find the principle of progress becoming so 
complex in its workings, that many of us are likely to be- 
come confused and to imagine that an entirely new element 
or new law is introduced, and that the old principle must 
be modified to meet the needs of the new order of being. 
All admit that the law or principle of growth governs out- 
ward nature. In human nature this law produces phenom- 
ena of a different order, but the law of growth still remains 
the same. The principle which produces a man capable of 
mental and moral activity still is operative over him, and 
uses the mind and morality which it produced in him as in- 
struments of his further progress. 

Our doctrine of the divinity of man means just this thing. 
We say that man is divine, meaning, as Martineau expressed 
it, that God is “planted out” in the soul. There is that 
element of divinity in us that wil] inevitably, sooner or later, 
pull us out of imperfection and draw us to God. This is 
precisely the same law that developed us from the single- 
celled animal,— the law of growth. Its outward manifesta- 
tion merely is changed. 

Not even to provide for contingencies arising from our 
liberty of choice between good and evil need there be special 
enactments of law. This same law of growth, this divinity 
that draws us God-ward, is sufficiently broad to cover all such 
contingencies. This is in part true because the law itself 
curtails, in one sense, our freedom. We would not deny 
freedom of will to God, and yet we say that God cannot sin. 
We, too, claim, and rightfully, to have free wills; and yet 
we probably shall find that we cannot forever sin. In our 
short views we feel only the freedom of the will, which cer- 
tainly we have; but we can only know the insistent, impera- 
tive demands of this law of progress — which in one sense 
curtails our freedom — through acquaintance with the history 
of thousands of years. Many zons hence, perhaps, we shall 
see that we have been urider an unwavering Jaw of progress, 
which, despite local and temporary infractions, in the end 
would not, could not, be denied. If this is indeed the law 
of our being and this our end, it is difficult to see what 
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necessity there is for special modifications of this law or for 
special interpositions of power in man’s behalf. i 

Conceived of in this manner, law ceases to be mere me- 
chanical sequence, and becomes the personal living power 
of a perfect God. But it is a perfect law that needs no re- 
vision, because it is the principle of a perfect God ever 
working and adapted to work in the present. Many phe- 
nomena there may be that seem to be the result of super- 
natural causes because now unexplained as the result of law; 
but none of them are in reality so if God is perfect and 
governs perfectly, and none will even seem to us to be so if 
our conception of law is broadened so that it is thought of 
not as phenomenon, but as principle. 

FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Intellectualism and Emotionalism in Religion. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


The average Unitarian is supremely satisfied with a 
‘discourse’? that sets him to thinking. The average 
evangelical brother is equally satisfied, if the sermon has 
stirred his emotions, perhaps called forth a tear, even 
though he carried no living thought home with him and 
could not tell for his life what the minister had been talking 
about. While the evangelical method aims mainly at mak- 
ing a man feel the power of religion, to get the emotional 
assent of the hearer, the Unitarian aim is to know the truth 
and not to be especially concerned about the emoiions. 
Now the emotions have doubtless their place in religion, as 
there can be no life without them. Feeling is the essence 
of being, and thought without feeling is spiritually dead 
thought. But this does not mean that feeling in itself has 
any value or that its strength is a criterion of truth. It is 
a mistake to confound doctrinal emotionalism with religion. 
The mere fact that a man overflows with tears, that he be- 
comes excited and talks gibberish; the mere fact that a 
woman is carried to the point of hysterics during a revival 
is hardly evidence that the spirit of truth and of God is in 
her, but rather that her mind is unbalanced and that she has 
need of a physician. If feeling really stood so supreme in 
religion, then the palm would certainly belong to the negroes 
of the Black Belt, where the spirit still moves “ powerfully ” 
the minds of many when the cotton is harvested and the 
revival plough tears up the fallow ground of religion. 
even if not mere intensity, but steadiness of feeling, were the 
test of truth, it is rather doubtful that Protestantism would 
get the crown. There is, after all, nothing that can compare 
in steadiness of intensity with the devotional spirit of a 


- Catholic saint, who in rapturous feeling contemplates upon 


the virtues of the Virgin, the mystery of the incarnation, or 
upon the drops of blood that fell from the Saviour’s face when 
he prayed in agony at Gethsemane. In Luther’s “ Table-talk”’ 
there is an interesting passage in point here. “ Why is it,” 
questioned Kaethe, the good wife of the reformer, “ why is 
it that in our old faith we prayed so often and so warmly, 
and that our prayers are now so cold?” Some of our 
orthodox friends would no doubt deny this frank statement 
of Katharina; but others would see a certain truth in it, and 
would say: “ Catholic devotion is morbid, and Catholic saints 
are so fervent simply because they are so ignorant: if only 
they knew God as we know him, their worship would perhaps 
be less fervent, but also more sane.” Now a similar criti- 
cism might justly be made by the more intellectual portion of 
Protestantism in regard to the emotionalism of a large por- 
tion of the evangelical church. Indeed, it is not so difficult 
to show that emotionalism in religion diminishes in the same 
The cruder the object of 
worship, the more anthropomorphic the conception of God, 
the more material salvation, heaven, and hell are conceived, 
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the more easily are the emotions stirred. With fear and 
trembling the heathen worshipper approaches the altar of 
his bloodthirsty deity, The Hebrews dared not go near the 
mountain upon which their God dwelled. The Catholic 
stands trembling when the mysterious host is raised. 
Protestants in general, still clinging to the religious con- 
ceptions of the barbaric sons of Abraham, stand in awe and 
in terror before the Lord of hosts. 

But put in the place of this coarse idea of God a higher 
one, the one Christ taught, and all changes. The God 
who is “our Father,” the spirit of love “in whom we live 
and move and have our being,” can by no manner of means 
call forth those tempestuous feelings which the wrathful 
image of a man-god excites in the worshipper. Jesus asa 
simple man, spirit of our spirit as well as flesh of our flesh, 
will evoke our love and loyalty; but at his name we cannot 
bend our knees in ecstatic worship. ‘Tell a man that the 
kingdom of heaven and of hell is in his own breast, and he 
will calmly listen to that truth; but convince him that the 
joys of a material heaven and the tortures of a fiery hell are 
awaiting him on the other side of the grave, and he will 
sing out “ Hallelujah!” or “the Lord have mercy upon me!” 
Thus feeling is no measure of religion. To make it the main 


- end of worship is dangerous. It is very apt to lead into 


emotional subjectivism, that stage of religion in which wor- 
ship simply becomes the means of exciting certain pleas- 
urable feelings in the devotee, where it takes the place of a 
narcotic which will soothe the soul into pleasant dreams. 
Feeling is no end in itself: religion based upon it alone 
stands upon sand. Feeling itself must rest upon the rock of 
thought, and reason must ever test its validity. Feeling, no 
matter how intense, which grows out of superstition, has no 
religious value. 

But, on the other hand, has thought absolute value in re- 
ligion? is it an end in itself? This certainly is the silent 
contention of many in the liberal church. But this, too, is an 
insufficient conception, though it is a higher and nobler one. 
Certainly, truth is the thing we must try to attain to at any 
cost: it stands higher than any emotion or any pleasurable 
feeling. Truth, if I may use that paradox, stands even 
higher than any God, if that God be in the way of truth. 
To truth all things must be subordinated ; and the Deity itself 
must be put away as a little idol if belief in it stultify the 
mind. No truth-loving soul will ever invent a God for the 
sake of comfort. No reproach, therefore, can ever come to 
a church that writes “‘ Zruth” over its altar. But, while 
truth is thus the high and glorious aim of the mind, it is not 
its absolute end. Truth must be living truth; that is, it must 
return and convert itself into feeling and willing. As there 
is a morbid emotionalism, so there is also an unsound in- 
tellectualism. It, too, may become self-adoring and sub- 
jective. The thought of truth itself is often fondled and 
petted, and truth itself will die. The self-deceived devotee 
will look up in admiration to the little God his mind formed 
for its satisfaction, but he does not know what the worship 
of the living God means. At best he worships God in truth, 
but not in spirit. He conceives of him in more or less 
right terms intellectually, but that God is after all apart from 
him, he is not a part of his emotional life. Unitarianism 
has often erred in putting in the place of a living faith a 
little clever philosophy, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven. ‘True religion not only enlightens, but 
warms. The worshipper in truth must also worship in 
spirit: he not only thinks the God whom his mind dimly 
feels after, but feels in every pulse-beat of his heart the God 
whom he thinks. And, finally, the feelings which his God 
in turn arouses in him will indicate to him if his thought of 
God is true. If the God whom we feel does not give us the 

ace which passeth understanding, if he fail to give us 


__ the courage of life, if he does not inspire us to become lovers 
and saviors of men, we have not the God of truth in our 
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heart. The feeling of love and trust will test our concep- 
tion of truth, just as this conception will test the validity of 
feeling. Emotion and reason go together in life: they work 
together as the right and the left hand do, They must be 
united in all true religion. 

ALTON, ILL. 


Che Pulpit. 


Positiveness of the Christian Rule of Life. 


BY REV, JOSEPH C. ALLEN, 


A rich young man came to Jesus, and asked what he should 
do to have everlasting life. Jesus repeated to him the com- 
mandments of Moses. “Oh, I have kept all these from my 
youth up,” he said, Then Jesus, looking into the face of 
the young man, loved him, and said to him: “ One thing you 
yet lack. You must sell all your possessions and give the 
money tothe poor; and so you shall have treasure in heaven. 
Having done this, come and follow me.” But the young 
man went away sad, for his possessions were great. 

This story has caused perplexity to many Christians, be- 
cause the course Jesus here seems to advocate appears to be 
unreasonable. It is sometimes said, in explanation, that 
Jesus was here simply trying the young man, to see whether 
he was willing to make a great sacrifice,— that he really did 
not wish him to give away his property, but only to be will- 
ing to-do so if such a course should be his duty. The ob- 
jection to this interpretation is that it makes out Jesus to be 
in this instance a little insincere. For my part, I believe 
that he meant what he said; that is to say, that he sincerely 
advised the young man to part with his worldly possessions. 
It was the purpose of Jesus to rebuke the man. He had 
come for advice, and in such a spirit that Jesus was con- 
strained to love him. We are not insincere with those we 
love. Jesus evidently spoke affectionately when he told the 
man what he should do. And he meant it all as the man 
took it,— as he himself meant it should be taken,— I believe 
Nevertheless, we must bear in mind that he was speaking to 
the young man privately, and not necessarily laying down a 
law of general application. He was telling one person what 
he should do. ‘To another his advice might possibly be 
different. 

We may pass over, then, the particular thing Jesus 
directed him to do, to note the more important fact that he 
did direct him to do a thing that was both particular and 
definite. He did not say to the man, merely, Do right, love 
your neighbor, love God, follow your conscience, The 
young man had come for advice, and advice he received. 
He went away disheartened; but he at least learned that 
discipleship of Jesus was not a go-as-you-please affair, but 
something very definite and tangible. 

This brings us to the point, then, of observing that the 
true Christian life is not one of compromises, evasions, petty 
virtues, or mere negative goodness of doing nothing wrong. 
The Ten Commandments are matter of course with it. But 
to be a true Christian demands more than keeping these 
ordinary moral precepts,— there is a law of Christ as well 
as a law of Moses. Too many persons have a timid, un- 
certain way of interpreting and applying the practical re- 
quirements of the Christian life. Too often it is made to 
appear as if a genuine Christian is merely one who does not 
do certain things which worldly persons are given to doing. 
For example, some time ago I listened to a lecture on “A 
Bible Christian,” expecting to get some suggestions as to 
the duties that appertain to the Christian life. But the 
reverend lecturer, after devoting most of his time to the 
urging of doctrines, spent just a few minutes before he 
closed in the discussion of the trivial question whether an 
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earnest Christian might properly dance, play cards, go to 
theatre, etc. As if such questions as these were of the 
greatest practical importance to one who earnestly wants to 
go in the way of Jesus! The man of large spirit does not 
look for duties with a microscope. When Christianity con- 
cerns itself much with such petty issues, it cannot be a re- 
generating and uplifting force in human society. 

The truth is, we have inherited too many of the vices of 
Puritanism, too few of its virtues. What were the virtues of 
Puritanism? Courage of conviction, uncompromising right- 
eousness of life, sense of a mission, sense of infinite respon- 
sibility to God, stubborn resistance to all tyranny, whether 
political or ecclesiastic, refusal to conform to other men’s 
standards, insistence that the life must be the expression of 
the principles one holds. These, it must be confessed with 
shame, are not the characteristics of the present age. We 
are easy-going in regard to our convictions, if we have any. 
We conform to other men’s standards, because it is easier 
than to set up standards of our own. But the petty rules of 
Puritanism we continue to observe more or less, without 
paying much regard to the whole-hearted consecration out 
of which they grew. This decadent Puritanism of our day 
is, in its history as in its characteristics, like Pharisaism in 
the time of Jesus. The Pharisees were of noble descent. 
Their party in inception it was that saved Judaism from 
practical extinction under the persecutions. of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the second century before Christ. But, in the 
very time of Jesus, Pharisaism, having outlived its usefulness, 
had become a party of trivialities. So it is with that weak, 
degenerate Puritanism that draws its feeble breath among us 
to-day. If only our Christian congregations could have the 
fiery baptism of some new cause, convincing and compelling 
to earnest work, we might welcome a Puritan revival, even 
though some of its manifestations should be one-sided and 
intolerant. 

True Christianity does not concern itself largely with 
trifles. Moral and spiritual considerations, it is true, have 
their bearing in regard to every voluntary act of our lives. 
As Emerson has said: “ Ineffable is the union of man and 
God in every act of the soul.”’ So we ought always to con- 
duct ourselves as if God is present in the things that we are 
doing ; or follow the counsel of Saint Paul, “‘ Whether ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
But it is well at the same time to remember that, as Saint 
Paul also says, ‘“‘ the kingdom of God is not eating or drink- 
ing,”— no, nor abstaining,— and that no man can glorify 
simply by the course he follows in such a mattér. We ought, 
of course, to do right at all times and in all things ; but, com- 
pared with our larger duties and responsibilities, it is of little 
consequence how strict or liberal our standards may be in 
little things. Does this mean an easy-going, listless moral- 
ity? Quite the reverse. It means that we have larger 
responsibilities, things that must not be left undone, duties 
of grown men in this great world, before which these matters 
seem childish and trivial. 

What, then, are the great. duties of a Christian? Surely 
it is of paramount importance that he be good for some- 
thing. No negative standard of morals will suffice for him. 
One is not a true Christian by virtue of being harmless,— 
keeping the Ten Commandments and doing nothing wrong. 
That was the truth that Jesus impressed upon the rich young 
“man. He said, ‘One thing thou lackest’’; and that one 
thing was essentially this,— being of use in the world. He 
did not tell the man to examine more carefully into his 
conscience and see whether, in some minor way, he had 
transgressed. He told him instead that he must make a 
good use of his property, thus emphasizing the truth that 
the first requisite to discipleship is service. The one thing 
that is lacking, after one has fulfilled the law of Moses, is 
the endeavor to make one’s self directly useful in the world. 

How different this true Christian ideal is from the per- 
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nicious asceticism that in some minds has taken its place! 
The monastic ideal, which leads those influenced by it to 
separate themselves from the world in order that they may 
cultivate personal holiness, is essentially selfish and cow- 
ardly. The common conception of sainthood is a wrong 
one. The true Christian saint is not a sentimental and 
sickly ascetic, but one of heroic nature, who not only bears 
crosses patiently, but uses his powers of mind and body to 
their utmost for the advancement of mankind. And the 
true method of Christian culture is not to spend most time 
on the pruning of one’s faults, but to think, rather, of the 
things one can do to make the world better, then do them. 
If our tempers are not always as sweet as we should like 
them to be, let us forget the fact and keep at work. The 
best remedy for ill-temper is work. If we in our haste mis- 
judge another, instead of vainly lamenting the fault, let us 
hasten, as soon as we have learned our mistake, to do him 
justice. Do good to all men,-~that is the one practical 
rule of Christian conduct. Personal holiness must include 
this; else it is but sounding brass. 

But did not Jesus tell his disciples to be perfect? some 
may ask. Yes, indeed, so he did. But, when he said 
“perfect,’”’ he did not mean simply faultless. The word in 
the Greek New Testament — the nearest version we have of — 
what he actually said — signifies end, maturity, or complete- 
ness. The perfect man, then, is the grown-up man, he who 
has advanced “to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ,” and so is no more a child easily led astray by 
the crafty. And, when Jesus said to the rich young man, 
“If thou wouldst be perfect, sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor,” his meaning was, Do this as the final prepara- 
tion for the kingdom of heaven. In other words, Jesus 
would say, The supreme or final virtue, so far as a man’s 
outward life is concerned, is the service of one’s fellow-men. 

One may object that this interpretation leaves out of view 
the spirituality of the gospel of Jesus. So it does, if we 
should stop here; for it would, indeed, be fundamentally 
wrong to think of the teachings of Jesus as concerned mainly 
with conduct. His insight went deeper into the hidden 
springs of human acts. He knew well that the conduct of 
man is, on the whole, the expression of his nature; and so his 
endeavor was to make men themselves right rather than 
merely to teach rightness of outward life. To his mind, if a 
man should purpose to do wrong, his guilt would be neither 
more nor less because of an occasion favoring the deed ; for 
the evil is in the purpose rather than the deed. On this 
principle Jesus, instead of frequently and insistently telling 
his disciples to make themselves useful, lays down to them 
a law of the disposition which shall develop the fruit of 
service. Love,—that is his law: love to God, which 


means devotion to whatever is true and right and noble; 


love to man, which causes one to seek the good of others 
and endeavor to make the world better. This is a spiritual — 
that is to say, a subjective — law; but we should not, for that 
reason, think that it has no direct and certain application to 
the outward life. He that loves must act the lover. It is 
not sentiment, any more than profession, that is to determine 
a man’s place as worthy or worthless. ‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord! shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in © 
heaven.” So, according to Jesus, he that loves God does 
his will; and he that loves man will likewise be known by 
his fruits, which are just as certain as the fruits of the trees, 
figs on the fig-tree, grapes on the vine, and on the bramble- 
bush brambles. 
And now observe that in its spiritual as in its objective 
aspect the teaching of Jesus is positive. He gives to man 
a guiding motive, which does not repress his natural pro- 
clivities, but spurs him on to a nobler and more significant 


life. When he speaks of love, he does not mean ane ; 
nature, He does not mean that we should be soft-hearted, — 
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passive creatures. But the love he speaks of is that master- 
ful motive that sent him about his Father’s business, and 
caused him to minister with more than sympathy to the sick 
and the unfortunate. 
_ Throughout the teaching of Jesus this positiveness is 
prominent. The man that does something, that loves his 
fellow-men, that alleviates suffering, that gives the cup of 
cold water to a thirsty traveller or visits a prisoner in his 
prison, is his ideal of a man. A man that spends a whole 
lifetime trying to correct his faults has missed the very 
essence of the gospel of Jesus. 

It is just this positiveness of the Christian law, the 
grand, onward sweep of its ruling principle, that gives to 
this religion in its purity its highest glory. Other faiths or 


Christianity alone, among all great movements for the moral 
elevation of mankind, gives a ruling motive that brings with 
it inspiration instead of repression. Moral codes are gener- 
ally made up, for the most part, of prohibitions. They tell 
us the things we must not do. But the Christian law is the 
very reverse of this. How favorably it contrasts, in this re- 
spect, with the precepts, noble and good as they are, of the 
Greek Stoicism, and, on the other hand, of the Law of 
Buddha! Stoicism, to be sure, bids us remember that we 
are sons of God. That is true and good, and Christian so 
far as it goes. But, unlike Christianity, Stoicism recom- 
mends, not love, but reason, as the guiding principle for 
men’s lives. Its message might be summed up in the ad- 
monition, Do not be foolish. And Buddhism’s message 
amounts simply to this,—Do not be selfish. The one 
philosophy teaches men to be indifferent to their surround- 
ings, the other to extinguish desires. The teaching of 
Jesus, on the other hand, bids men not desire less, but 
wish for more. It is not largely concerned with correcting 
men’s faults ; but it seeks instead to make men forget that they 
have faults, because they so earnestly endeavor to help others 
wherever help is needed. Jesus did not condemn all self-re- 
gard. He did not even take time to tell persons they ought 
not to be selfish. But he made self-love the standard of proper 
love to others. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
That precept presupposes self-love and approves of it. But 
it adds another motive, whereby our lives may be made 
richer. And, if this ennobling motive which Jesus super- 
imposed on men’s self-regard is to be made equal to the 
love of ourselves, we may be sure that the same rule applies 
to men’s conduct. If we are disciples of Jesus, we ought to 
be as much interested in public affairs and the welfare of 
the people as in our own private business. Were we 
actuated by this motive of Christian public spirit, we should 
be as earnest for the right in the political and communal life 
of which we form a part as we are intent to conduct a square 
and successful business or to do well the work for which we 
are employed and so rise to a higher position. The disciple 
of Jesus ought to inform himself concerning what is going 
on, and so keep abreast of the times. For he that does not 
exert a positive influence for righteousness is as surely 
guilty, according to the law of Christ, as if he had broken 
one of the Ten Commandments. 

The application of this principle to men’s intercourse re- 
mains to be mentioned. The disciple of Jesus should be 
outspoken and unequivocal in the advocacy of his principles, 
This does not mean being argumentative or obtruding one’s 
opinions where they are not wanted. It means that the 
Christian’s yea should be yea; his nay, nay. It means that 
he should never be afraid to show where he stands on any 
question, You may know him by the directness and clear- 
ness of his words. If one is given to phrases that do not 
express clear and definite ideas, words that, however pro- 
found they may seem, deal only with generalities, or oracular 
_ language capable of one or another meaning according to 
_ the presupposition of the hearer, such a person is more 
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philosophies of life have been exalted and spiritual; but. 
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likely to be shifty in his morals than deficient in native 
powers of expression. It is the duty of a Christian to say 
just what he means, and to say it as if he prefers that his 
meaning should be understood by all that hear him. 

If on these points we agree, it must be seen that Christi- 
anity is a gospel for every day, a philosophy of life that 
ought to influence those that accept it in everything they do, 
a rule that should affect the disciple’s attitude toward all 
questions, both public and private. The Christian may not 
on any occasion consistently ignore his religious principles. 
These principles may be right or wrong. ‘That is not the 
question we are now discussing. But one that believes 
them to be right is bound in his duty to apply them on every 
hand. ‘The Christian should read his newspaper, cast his 
vote, give his influence, and of course conduct his business 
as a Christian. Let him stand by his principles, let him not 
be afraid to have them applied everywhere. If they are 
correct, all social questions, whether economic, industrial, or 
political, will be solved with their help (though not, of 
course, by those principles alone without intelligent regard 
to the conditions) ; but, if they are not correct, the best way 
to find this out is by the widest and most rigorous possible 
application of them. 

The plea, then, is for a religious earnestness among Chris- 
tians that shall make their principles felt in ali of their 
thought and life,—a Christianity without cant or weakness, 
a love for God and righteousness that controls the life, 
a love for man that does not fritter itself away in sentiment, 
but gives money, time, and enterprise for the good of the 
people, and at the same time treats every man as a brother. 
Such a religion as this is as possible now as at any time; for 
there are conspicuous examples of noble men and women 
that live in its spirit. They may not have much to say about 
their religion. ‘They are known by their fruits. Some of 
them do not call themselves Christians. Nevertheless, in all 
essentials their life is in accord with the teachings of Jesus; 
and if they as outsiders (nominally), Gentiles without the 
law, do by nature the things that are commanded in the law 
of Christ, do they not show that the spirit of genuine practi- 
cal Christianity, in this age as much as in the ages that are 
past, has persuasive power for the race? Woe be unto the 
church, woe be unto the pulpit, that does not preach this vital 
message! and woe be unto the people that do not exemplify 
itin their lives! Perhaps it is because of shortcomings in this 
direction that churches in our generation have lost so much 
of the influence they formerly possessed. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


What we need for the attainment of that thorough ear- 
nestness in all our pursuits which creates a pure and healthy 
relish of existence is religious inspiration, the feeling that 
God is ever with us, that we are ever working in and for 
him. Give man this, and he is equal to everything.— /ohn 
James Tayler. 
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The man who spends his years on earth in shallow enjoy- 
ment or selfish ease, careless of the world’s sorrow and in- 
different to its sin, blind to its finest beauties and most 
thrilling tragedies, moved by no great love, actuated by no 
high hope, stirred by no holy enthusiasm, is ignorant of all 


true life— C. J. Perry. 
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If love is the greatest thing in the universe, let us not 
complain if by all means, however stupendous, it is made 
clear that not to love is to die. Who rebels because, when 
God makes clay to live, and breathes into it the breath of 
spiritual life, he requires it to obey his own mighty law of 
effort, cost, and pain ?— Charles +. Dole. 
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Traverse all space, and number every star, 
There is no Past, so long as Books shall live! 
A disinterr’d Pompeii wakes again 

For him who seeks yon well; lost cities give 
Up their untarnish’d wonders, and the reign 
Of Jove revives, and Saturn: at our will 

Rise dome and tower on Delphi's sacred hill ; 
Bloom Cimon’s trees in Academe; along 
Leucadia’s headland sighs the Lesbian’s song ; 
With AZgypt’s Queen once more we sail the Nile, 
And learn how worlds are barter’d for a smile. 
Rise up, ye walls, with gardens blooming o’er, 
Ope but that page — lo, Babylon once more! 


Ye make the Past our heritage and home ; 

And is this all? No, by each prophet-sage,— 
No, by the herald souls that Greece and Rome 
Sent forth, like hymns, to greet the Morning Star 
That rose on Bethlehem — by thy golden page, 
Melodious Plato — by thy solemn dreams, 
World-wearied Tully,—and, above ye all, 

By ruts, the Everlasting Monument 

Of God to mortals, on whose front the beams 
Flash glory-breathing day — our lights ye are 
To the dark Bourne beyond ; in you are sent 
The types of Truths whose life is THE TO-cOME; 
In you soars up the Adam from the fall ; 

In you the FuTURE as the PaAsT is given — 

Ev’n in our death ye bid us hail our birth, — 
Unfold these pages, and behold the Heaven, 
Without one gravestone left upon the Earth! 


— Lord Lytton. 


The Programme for Peace. 


BY J. NOVICOW.* 


War has not only withdrawn vast numbers 
of men from the performance of useful and 
profitable labor: it has, moreover, created in- 
evitable hostility between the various groups of 
combatants. It is impossible to feel anything 
but hatred toward those who wish to kill in 
order to plunder us. This permanent hostility 
among nations has had results even more de- 
plorable than the fighting and pillaging in them- 
selves. It has brought about the absence of in- 
ternational security for persons and property. 
If a European now ventures into a savage coun- 
try, he stands a fair chance of being killed. 
If an Englishman goes to Russia or Germany, 
he can be expelled any moment without any 
form of. procedure, even if he has in no way 
offended against the laws of the country. The 
possessions of foreigners are but little respected, 
and are frequently the object of measures 
either outrageous or supremely vexatious. In 
short, there is hardly such a thing as right di- 
rectly an individual has left the boundaries of 
his own country. Indeed, there is even less 
security for goods than there is for persons. 
Governments prohibit the import or export of 
certain articles or tax to excess at the frontiers. 

In such conditions the inhabitants of wealthy, 
thickly populated, and civilized countries have 
but a minimum of facility for the exploitation 
of poor, deserted, and barbarous countries. 
Millions of square miles, containing colossal 
resources, remain uncultivated. The globe 
does not yield a tenth of what it might, and 
humanity remains a prey to abject poverty. 

The conclusion is that we are poor because 
we employ a great part of our time in robbing 
one another. Hence a considerable portion of 
our wealth that is produced is wasted on works 
which procure no enjoyment;' and yet infinitely 
greater wealth, which might have been pro- 


* Mr. Novicow is the Russian economist, and author 
of ‘‘ The Federation of Europe.’’ 
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duced, never is. How can we become rich? 
By not employing a single minute of our time 
in robbing one another, or, in other words, by 
respecting scrupulously the rights of our neigh- 
bors. 

How is this respect for our neighbors’ rights 
to be reduced into practice? As far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, by enabling every one, 
without distinction, to settle wherever he 
chooses, without having to encounter the slight- 
est restriction on his personal liberty. That 
amounts to practising universal international 
hospitality, doing away with every difference 
made between foreign and native, and granting 
to the foreigner within each state complete civil 
and political rights, 

From the point of view of the communities, 
respect for our neighbors’ rights can be secured 
only on the following conditions : — 

1. That no society shall be compelled by 
force to submit to arrangements contrary to its 
own interests. This amounts to stating that in- 
ternational differences, instead of leading, as 
they do now, to the submission of the van- 
quished to the will of the victor, should be 
brought before proper tribunals, to be settled 
in accordance with reason and equity. 

2. That no nation shall be constrained to 
accept a political system opposed to its own 
wishes. That is equivalent to saying that the 
territorial boundaries of national states must 
not be determined by victories on a field of 
battle, but by the free will of their citizens as 
expressed by plebiscite. 

Now, when all men shall have similar rights 
in all countries, and every nation similar rights 
before a common tribunal, what will have hap- 
pened? It will have happened that the rela- 
tions between different societies, now at the 
mercies of the chances of battle, are to be reg- 
ulated according to reason. It will have hap- 
pened that juridical order will thenceforth take 
the place of anarchical confusion: in other 
words, that humanity will have become a union 
of autonomous states,—that is, a federation. 

Let us sum up what precedes in a few brief 
formulas. 

Weare poor because we do not turn to ac: 
count the unlimited resources of our globe: we 
are prevented from doing so by the want of 
security (a concise expression for the respect of 
rights). Let us bring about universal security 
throughout the surface of the globe, and forth- 
with poverty will disappear. But it must be 
thoroughly understood that there is but one 
means of doing away with poverty, which is to 
secure for every one absolute respect for his 
rights ; and that means organizing federation. 

It will be seen that Federalists alone view the 
problem of poverty in its widest aspect, and, 
consequently, recognize its most deep-rooted 
cause. Hence they alone are capable of solving 
it. But, because Federalists take the widest 
views, they do not, therefore, renounce the solid 
ground of reality. On the contrary, their posi- 
tion is strenger than that of any other party. 
They merely propose to carry out, on a large 
scale, that which, on a small one, has already 
been realized in every individual state. 

From the moment the interest of the masses 
has begun to occupy the foreground, the impor- 
tance of the Federalist party becomes inevitably 
one of the first magnitude. To speak correctly, 
two fundamental parties can alone exist, at the 
present time, among civilized communities,—viz., 
Federalists and Anarchists. The other parties, 
however varied the shades of difference between 
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them, are but branches and subdivisions of 
these great fundamental parties. This it is 
easy to demonstrate, 

The Socialist party has been formed in order 
to deal with the problem of poverty. It en- 
deavors to solve it by means of a different dis- 
tribution of the products of labor from that 
which prevails at the present time. But, in 
order to divide wealth in any way whatever, you 
must have begun by producing it. Owing to 
the fact that we are bound to deal also with 
production, the Socialist party is swallowed up 
by the Federalist party. 

Nevertheless, although the Federalist party is 
the most important which can exist in human 
society, it has not yet clearly asserted itself. It 
is but somewhat vaguely represented by the 
partisans of peace, who alone preach concord 
and union to the nations, who alone work for 
the settlement of international differences by 
means of tribunals, and alone proclaim the ne- 
cessity of an international juridical organiza- 
tion. 

No doubt the Peace party have toa great ex- 
tent the same programme as the Federalists: 
but they cannot be entirely identified with them, 
because the objects of the former are too re- 
stricted. Seeing how difficult it is to obtain 
even such anodyne international arrangements 
as optional resort to arbitration, the partisans 
of peace hesitate before the magnitude of the 
task. They are afraid of frightening their gov- 
ernments by making the definite claim for the 
federal union of civilized nations. It is a 
grievous error on the part of the Peace party to 
show themselves so timid. 

In order to influence the multitude, we must 
hold out the promise of Paradise. Thus the 
Peace party can escape from a narrow circle of 
adherents and become a universal party only by 
calling itself the Federalist party, and by pro- 
claiming that the elimination of poverty is the 
problem to the solution of which they are de- 
voting themselves, and which they alone can 
solve. 

Let no one say that, thus formulated, the 
pacific programme becomes too materialistic. 
That is far from being the case. Material well- 
being is merely the foundation for intellectual 
and moral development. Man, pursued by 
hunger, has no chance to think about cultivating 
his mind. Moreover, it is chiefly when one is 
happy that one entertains feelings of kindness 
and sympathy toward one’s fellow-creatures. 
In order that they may leave behind them the 
stage of purely animal existence, it is necessary 
that the comfort and well-being, now the privi- 
lege of afew, should at last become the common 
possession of all. 

Accordingly, the partisans of peace should 
enlarge their horizon. They must show that 
the peace problem is the most important that 
can move human beings, Peace men, having 
turned Federalists, must proclaim aloud the 
truth, which, while it is as patent as a mathe 
matical axiom, is as yet so profoundly misunder- 
stood; viz., that without a united humanity there 
is no salvation for the individual. And it is 
precisely because only peace men, when they 
have become Federalists, can solve the problem 
of poverty, that they can so proudly and fear- 


lessly proclaim themselves genuine tribunes of 


the people and the future redeemers of the 
human race. 
Man cares but little for his neighbor. That 


‘to which he aspires with irresistible force is , 
personal happiness. Mostcertainlyitisthrough 
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the love of his neighbor that the felicity of the 
individual can attain its height (for, apart from 
everything else, love implies, first and foremost, 
respect for another’s rights). That is undenia- 
ble. Yet it is not sufficiently obvious in the 
eyes of the uncultivated multitude, and for this 
reason it is preferable to approach the question 
from another side. It is best to put forward 
mainly the fact that international union can 
forthwith multiply tenfold the amount of average 
incomes, and reduce to about a quarter the total 
amount of taxation. It must be our endeavor to 
make it understood among the lowest strata of 
the proletariat that, in this question of Peace, 
de sua res agitur, Only the promise of great 
happiness in the near future can thoroughly 
arouse the peoples and urge them on to put an 
end tothe abject international anarchy, in which 
we are sunk so deep at the present time that it 


seems to us the normal condition of humanity. 
Ovrssa, RusstA. 


The Sherman Institute for Indians. 


BY RUTH A. BRADFORD. 


It may not be generally known to the readers 
of the Register that the education of the Indians 
is being carefully attended to by the government 
in this southern land. As it is my good fortune 
to be spending the winter in Riverside, Cal., I 
attended the opening of the Sherman Institute 
located in this beautiful city. The day set 
apart for the public opening was Tuesday, 
February 10. It proved to be like a beautiful 
June dayin NewEngland. Theschool buildings, 
ten in number, and costing over $200,000, are 
located seven miles from the centre of the city 
on Magnolia Avenue, a magnificent drive-way 
bordered by large orange groves, which partially 
conceal the handsome residences of their 
owners. The buildings of the Institute are 
located on a large tract of level ground. They 
are all in the Mission style of architecture, with 
stucco finish outside and light cream in color. 
They stand back from the avenue about six 
hundred feet. 

The buildings were completed last June, 
1902; and the school was opened the following 
September. There are now three hundred and 
fifty students, young men and women, including 
thirty-five small children averaging ten years in 
age. Some of the pupils are _half-breeds, 
Mexican and Spanish mixed with Indian, but 
mainly the latter. 

The people of Riverside are much interested 
in the school; the invitations were sent out 
broadcast for the opening, and general was the 
response. The hours were from 9 A.M. to II 
P.M. From early morning till late evening car- 
riages were driving hitherward. Electric cars 
from the city went frequently, filled to their 
utmost capacity. These cars passed the build- 
ings. Fine music from the Indian band stationed 
in front greeted the arrivals. It was a brilliant 
spectacle that was presented: the United 
States flag flying from the central building; 
bunting of the Indian colors, blue and orange, 
decorated the fronts of each department; the 
blue uniforms of the boys and uniform cos- 
tumes of the girls, dark blue with large white 
beruffied aprons, strolling about; the multitudes 
of guests; and hundreds of equipages moving 
about made a beautiful panorama not easily for- 
gotten. I was there in the early afternoon, and 
also in the evening. All were at liberty to in- 
spect each building; and the halls, school-rooms, 
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dormitories, work-rooms, kitchen, and laundry 
were filled with interested guests. One large 
room had sewing-machines, and young Indian 
girls were working upon them, while several quite 
small children sat about darning stockings. The 
work of all these was excellent, and the exhibit 
might put to shame many young women of the 
white race. The kindergarten rooms showed 
remarkably good work ; and there were cases of 
fine embroidery and Mexican work, while the 
floors were matted with pretty and tastefully 
designed home-made rugs. 

But what impressed me as much or more than 
anything was the dignified and modest demeanor 
of these students as they showed us about or 
walked about the grounds. They were models 
of good manners, and showed they were to the 
manner born, or, in other words, their Indian 
heritage. Extreme neatness was manifest 
everywhere, and the girls’ rooms showed much 
refinement. During the afternoon there was a 
concert by the Guitar and Mandolin Club of 
girls in the large Auditorium, or Tonner Hall. 
‘Back of the stage was a large painting showing 
a mountain range with a foreground of lake, and 
canoes drawn up on the shore, This was 
painted by two Indian boys, and showed a good 
deal of talent. Naturally, the school was proud 
of this achievement. Seated on the stage was 
the god-father of the day and occasion, Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley of Redlands, and the school 
superintendent, Mr. Hall, with several others. 

The evening programme was of great merit 
and interest. The central hall was ablaze from 
dome to basement with the Institute colors, 
blue, purple, and orange, lighted throughout by 
electricity. The exercises were opened by an 
earnest and eloquent address by Hon. M. J. 
Daniels, Congressman-elect from seventh dis- 
trict of California, followed by Mr. A. K. Smiley, 
who was chairman of the evening. Mr. Smiley’s 
address was in his usual simple, straightforward, 
earnest style. He sketched the earnest efforts 
made in Congress for securing the appropria- 
tion needed for this school and of its success. 
He told of his wish to have the school located 
in Redlands, but failed to find ample grounds 
at moderate price, while here in Riverside all 
that was necessary could be found,—ample 
acreage, good soil for farming, water, a hearty 
welcome, and climate unsurpassed, while there 
was every facility for reaching the school from 
all railroad routes and for future growth. All 
who have known of Mr. Smiley and his yearly 
gatherings at his Lake Mohonk home, New 
York, ot the Indian Commissioners, and others 
interested in Indian civilization, will appreciate 
his delight at the successful result this day 
witnessed, and regret that the recent death of 
his twin brother, Alfred Smiley, should have 
occurred before he, too, could have been a sharer 
in this occasion. 

Mr. Smiley spoke with much feeling of Helen 
Hunt Jackson as being largely instrumental in 
arousing interest in the Indians, and especially 
those of Southern California. Her “Ramona” 
and “A Century of Dishonor ” waked a public 
interest. What hath an earnest word wrought? 
was in my mind, and no doubt in the minds of 
many others, as I listened to the fine perform- 
ances of those Indian young men and women 
that evening. “The Haymakers,” by ten little 
boys and girls, was worth a journey to see, such 
perfect time and rhythm was kept; and the audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. One little tot of five 
years was most winning in her simple uncon- 
sciousness. Once in a moment’s embarrassment 
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she put her thumb jn her mouth and looked up 
so shyly at the crowd, while with the other hand 
before her she held her rake. Mr. Smiley said 
he would like such “Haymakers” to come and 
work for him at Redlands. A young woman, 
partly Spanish, I should think, recited an original 
poem upon “The Future of the Indian Race.” 
Her poem was excellent, and finely rendered. 
She was the only one allowed an encore by Mr. 
Smiley, as he said people must get home by 
twelve o’clock. The entertainment met with en- 
thusiastic applause by a crowded house. Many 
guests were present from Redlands. 


Emerson Centennial Observance. 


As this year is the contennial anniversary of 
the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Free 
Religious Association, of which the Concord 
philosopher was one of the founders and vice- 
presidents, is making plans for a suitable ob- 
servance of the event. It has been decided that 
the principal session of the Association conven- 
tion during Anniversary Week shall be devoted 
to the discussion on Emerson’s religious influ- 
ence. The after-dinner speeches at the evening 
festival will also, for the most part, take the 
form of tributes to Emerson’s memory. Sev- 
eral of his old friends and associates will be 
among the speakers. 

The Association also has still larger plans, 
shaped in response to a general demand all 
over the country for a broad consideration in 
this centennial year of Emerson’s life and in- 
fluence. It is arranging for an Emerson Memo- 
rial School, or Conference, for three weeks in 
July, beginning Monday, July 13. The morn- 
ing sessions of the school will be held in 
Concord, and the evening sessions in Boston. 
There will be thirty lectures in all, in which the 
various aspects of Emerson’s great work and 
influence will be treated by the ablest scholars 
and thinkers who can be associated for the pur- 
pose. Special Sunday services, with sermons 
or addresses by eminent lovers of Emerson, will 
also be arranged both in Boston and Concord. 

To secure the broadest possible spirit in the 
planning of the programme for this important 
commemoration, the committee appointed by 
the Association has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of scholars representing the old Concord 
tradition, the Harvard sentiment, and the Sat- 
urday Club, with which Emerson was so long 
and so fondly associated. The committee con- 
sists of Edwin D. Mead, George Willis Cooke, 
John C. Haynes, Frank B. Sanborn, William 
R. Thayer, Moorfield Storey, and David Green 
Haskins, Jr. j 

The time for the commemoration has been 
fixed so as to best accommodate the great num- 
ber of teachers and students from all parts of the 
country who will come to Boston early in July 
to attend the convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association. It is felt that hundreds 
of these, who will spend the summer in New 
England, will welcome the opportunity of at- 
tending this inspiring summer school; and its 
opening will therefore immediately follow the 
Educational Association’s convention. The 
division of the sessions between Concord and 
Boston will also, it is felt, be pleasing to these 
visiting scholars, while at the same time a con- 
venience to the large local public. 

On the birthday itself, May 25, there is to be 
a celebration at Concord, with addresses by 
Senator Hoar, Col. Higginson, Charles Eliot 
Norton, and others; and on the preceding 
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evening, Sunday, there will be a memorial ob- 
servance in Symphony Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of a large citizens’ committee, with an 
address by President Eliot,a poem by George 
E. Woodberry, and choral music. : 


Literature. 


The Social Unrest.* 


Mr. Brooks’s volume has a worth and interest 
of a peculiar kind. He has had opportunity to 
travel widely in Europe and America during the 
last twenty years, and he has thus been able to 
study labor and socialist movements on the 
spot. All the important coal strikes, for in- 
stance, in this period he has personally ob- 
served. He asserts, at the beginning, the 
superiority of such experience over simple 
book-knowledge; but, if Mr. Brooks had not 
been well grounded in economic and social lit- 
erature, his conclusions would have been of 
much less value. A man of abounding vitality, 
and with a warm human feeling for all sorts 
and conditions of men, he sympathizes strongly 
with the trade-unionist and the socialist; and 
he understands both much better than the ordi- 
nary economist. But his sympathies do not run 
away with him. His careful study of economic 
science has taught him that the trade-unionists 
are too apt to make extreme demands and to 
use unjustifiable methods. He therefore holds 
the balance, for the most part, admirably even, 
and commands the respect of the reader by his 
competence for seeing both sides of the dis- 
pute between the employer and the employed. 
Mr. Brooks’s multifarious experience has taken 
in, impartially, the coal miner and the railway 
president, Mr. Schwab and the Belgian socialist. 
His candid and vivacious account of this ex- 
perience gives a rare value to these pages. 

Mr. Brooks has two objects in this volume: to 
make the ordinary employer understand trade- 
unionism better; and to bring home to the gen- 
eral public the strong probability that, if the 
employers refuse enlightenment, they will have 
to face an era of aggressive socialism. If, on 
the contrary, the employers will abandon the 
quite unjustifiable opposition to unionism Zer se 
(the right of combination among workingmen 
and all that this naturally involves), which too 
many of them take, and come to an understand- 
ing with the moderate and sensible leaders of 
the labor movement, their socialism will subside 
into a quite harmless programme of progressive 
political and social reform. We fail to see how 
a really intelligent trade-unionist or employer 
or socialist can fail to be enlightened intellectu- 
ally and improved morally by an irenical book 
pervaded by so excellent a spirit, and resting 
upon a large acquaintance with the distinctively 
personal aspects of trade-unionism and social- 
ism. 

Mr. Brooks’s “next step”,in the labor world 
is a general adoption of the “joint agreement,” 

_ or, as the Webbs would say, “collective bargain- 
ing,” in the various trades. Such a step would 
render superfluous many of the current pro- 
posals for “‘arbitration,’’ so called, which both 
parties nowadays so often reject because of a 
very proper feeling that they can manage their 
own business better than outsiders. Mr. Brooks 
considers that compulsory arbitration and the 
incorporation of trade-unions are hardly to be 
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discussed because of the well-known hostility 
of trade-unionists te both projects. This 
would indicate that they need education more 
than he seems disposed to allow generally. 
However this may be, there is no doubt about 
the immense importance of the extension of 
collective bargaining. The general reader will 
get an courant with actual socialism abroad 
if he trusts himself to Mr. Brooks’s alert and 
up-to-date exposition. The volume is thor- 
oughly readable from first to last, and no one 
can read it without profit: for he will find in it 
arare union of warm feeling, good sense, and 
large knowledge. 


THE JEWISH ENCyCLopA@DIA. Twelve vol- 
umes. Vol. III. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company.—It is difficult to characterize this 
vast enterprise in the brief limits of a book 
notice. This third volume takes us half-way 
through the letterC. It is filled with rare and 
curious information. Its articles on “the Bible” 
are many, learned, and important. They are as 
important for Christian as for Jewish scholar- 
ship. The specimens in facsimile of illustrated 
Hebrew texts are beautiful works of art, and 
show with what care the text of the Hebrew 
Bible has been guarded for the last thousand 
years. Whatever knowledge Jews may have 
concerning the Old Testament concerns them no 
more than it does Christians. The Old Testa- 
ment was the foundation upon which the New 
Testament was built, or, rather, the stock out of 
which it grew. Through all the centuries since 
the beginning of our era, the Jews, outcast and 
persecuted, have kept the traditions and the 
oracles of their faith. What we have in the 
writings of the Old Testament is their gift to 
Christendom. Together with matters which are 
of interest to all scholars, the plan of this vast 
encyclopedia includes many things of little 
interest except to Jews, and some things which 
might have been omitted without being missed. 
These concern the modern annals of Judaism, 
which are not of permanent importance. They 
make the book more costly, and increase its bulk 
without increasing its value tothe scholar. For 
instance, nearly a page is given to the city of 
Buffalo and the organization of Jews in that 
city,—an article, like many others;.which would 
be better suited to a Jewish weekly newspaper 
or to a year-book of the Jewish Church in 
America than to a treasury of learning like this 
encyclopedia. All such works must contain 
things of unequal value; but, although some 
knowledge is certainly put on record here which 
will never have a reader, yet also and for the 
most part things of value, which could not by 
the general student be found elsewhere, are 
brought together, and will make these volumes 
indispensable for any library adapted to the 
uses of students of the religious history of the 
world. For centuries vast stores of? ancient 
learning have been hidden from. Christian 
scholars in Talmudic literature and history. 
There have been Christian commentators of 
exceptional Hebrew scholarship who have used 
to advantage the treasures accumulated and 
preserved for many centuries by the Jews. 
These things, which were once difficult of access, 
are now made available to all English-speaking 
students. The knowledge which has been pe- 
culiarly Jewish will become the common prop- 
erty of all who are interested in the origins of 
Christianity. Now that the prejudice against 
the Jew is subsiding, when it is possible to 
do justice eyen to the Pharisee who was de- 
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nounced so furiously by the early Christians in 


the name of Jesus (and probably without any 


warrant from his example), this work will do 
much to set the Jew in his proper light before 
modern civilization, and create a spirit of justice 
sadly needed in many civilized countries. We 
in America certainly ought to be superior to the 
jealousy which in Europe has excited wrath 
against the Jew,—not merely because he is rich 
and prosperous, but because he shows great 
intellectual capacity, and has made a brilliant 
record in art, music, science, and literature. The 
articles devoted to modern biography are, from 
this point of view, exceedingly important and 
interesting. They reveal Judaism as an active 
force in modern civilization. But, after all, that 
which is of permanent value relates to more 
ancient subjects illustrating the history of all 
religions, especially the two offshoots from 
Judaism,—Christianity and Mohainmedanism. 


THe Ecrecious ENGLISH. By Angus Mc- 
Neill. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 
Mr. McNeill’s purpose is to say, “You're 
another,” in the most cutting and destructive 
manner possible, to the author of -7he Un- 
speakable Scot, which appeared a few months 
ago. Itneeds a light touch, a lively sense of 
humor, and an animated style to carry off suc- 
cessfully twenty-one chapters of unmitigated 
abuse; and Mr. McNeill’s rejoinder is rather a 
club than a rapier. He knocks his good-for- 
nothing Englishman down instead of carving 
him as a dish fit for human enjoyment. Yet 
one may enjoy a vigorous onslaught, too, in its 
way; and this is a determined attack, relentless 
in finding weak points in the Englishman’s 
armor and careless whom it hits. Yet one 
doubts if this sort of thing is worth while. 


OURSELVES AND THE UNIVERSE. By J. Brier- 
ley, B.A. New York: Thomas Whittaker.— 
This book is not a treatise on a single theme, 
but a collection of papers on many themes. 
The papers have done good service in the 
Christian World of London, and have been 
widely read. They are noble in their tone and 
admirably written. The author is affluent in 
quotation, a close reasoner ; is original, serious, 
and entertaining. His page is not for the 
hours one will give to study, but for the tired 
half-hours, when the demand is for sunny wis- 
dom, not laborious thought. Though the aim 
of the volume is not ambitious, its service may 
be very noble. No one can draw from it other 
than a sane philosophy and a cheerful faith. 
We wish it a wide reading. 


RETROSPECT AND Prospect. By A. T. 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Captain Mahan’s fame will not be in- 
creased by this volume, which is simply a re- 
print of eight articles, mainly from the reviews, 
that from the World’s Work naming the book. 
His opinion that the prestige of Great Brit- 
ain has not been substantially weakened by the 
war in South Africa will not be shared by all 
his readers. “Considerations governing the 
Disposition of Navies” shows us the familiar 
imperialistic logic of which Capt. Mahan is such 
a prominent expounder. “The Military Rule of 


Obedience” has probably the most value as a — 


professional treatment of the cardinal virtue in 
warfare. 


ONE THOUSAND Worps OFTEN MIsPRO- 
NOUNCED. By William Henry P. Phyfe. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—This book 
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is worth reading through in order. We know 
several distinguished public speakers, including 
more than one college president and learned 
professor, whose style of delivery would be 
wonderfully improved by following the direc- 
tions given in this unpretentious little book. 
We have read a considerable portion of the 
book, and find that in a majority of cases its 
editor is right, because his pronunciation agrees 
with our own. In the other cases where our 
pronunciation was different from that indicated, 
we have commonly found that the editor was 
right and we were wrong. 


Tuer PLAIN FACTS AS TO THE TRUSTS AND 
THE TARIFF. By George L. Bolen. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—Mr. Bolen has suc- 
ceeded in putting a large amount of good sense 
and of trustworthy information into four hun- 
dred and fifty pages. His two topics, which 
equally divide the volume, are not unconnected, 
as his vigorous treatment of the help given to 
the trusts by he tariff shows. Mr. Bolen is free 
from hysterics and from fanaticism, and _ his 
book is to be commended as distinctively a 
good book for the people. By its animated 
presentation of views generally accepted by the 
experts in economics, it cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the ordinary man. President 
Roosevelt’s Message suffers by comparison. 


The Magazines. , 


The March number of Country Life in Amer- 
ica is a double number, and contains about a 
hundred pages. It is a beautiful magazine, and 
makes one long for a country home where one 
can practise its suggestions for himself. The 
practical articles are accompanied by fine 
pictures. Prof. L. H. Bailey, the leading hor- 
ticulturist of the country, writes of “The Home 
Garden.” Col. Verbeck tells how he made his 
charming Japanese garden. Warren H. Man- 
ning, the landscape gardener of Boston, ex- 
plains “How to make a Formal Garden at 
Moderate Cost.” ‘School Gardens” and the 
work of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion are strong features. “The Home Vegeta- 
ble Article” contains novel ideas for doing away 
with drudgery. The Sargent estate shows the 
finest American example of natural landscape 
gardening ever pictured. “Why and How I 
made my Country Home” tells the evolution of 
Mr. W. C. Egan’s home at Highland Park, Ill., 
which has an international reputation for its 
floriculture. Other interesting features are 
‘The Improvement of the Back Yard,” “Wild 
Flowers for the Home Window,” and “How to 
save a Tree in the Road.” 


One of the most important articles in the 
March Atlantic is the paper by Jobn Burroughs 
on “Realand Sham Natural History,” in which 
he characterizes with outspoken frankness the 
utterances of certain writers whom he considers 
sham naturalists. He does not hesitate to speak 
of Mr. Thompson-Seton’s “strokes of fancy” as 
based on false ideas; and he rebukes Mr. Long 
for following Thompson-Seton, asking, “Why 
should any one deliberately and cunningly try 
to palm off such stuff on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic as veritable natural history?” Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s “My Own Story” is especially enter- 
taining in this issue, as it covers his youthful 
removal from Gotham to Boston, and his 
description of his new experiences in meeting 
men and women here. In fiction Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy’s serial grows more exciting. 
Esther Tiffany contributes a capital short 
story, entitled “The Countess of Pondsville 
Centre”; and there are other stories and 
sketches by George Wasson, Florence Wil- 
kinson, Annie Fields, and C. S. Baldwin. 
A the most serious articles are Captain 
‘A. T. Ma ar ’s recent address on “The Writin 


of History,” and the second of President Had- 
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ley’s notable papers on “‘Academic Freedom in 
Theory and in Practice.” He finds that a teach- 
er’s degree of freedom depends largely upon the 
general habit or standard of the community 
concerning toleration. The more fully devel- 
oped community tends to regard a creed not 
as an essential to salvation, but as a working 
hypothesis for action ; and it regards a platform 
in the same way. 


Literary Notes. 

The Western Slope, by Celia Parker Woolley, 
was published last week by William S. Lord of 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Lord is the publisher of 
Roswell Field’s story, “The Romance of an Old 
Fool,” and of Josephine Dodge Daskam’s col- 
lection of “The Best Nonsense Verses,” now in 
its fourth edition. 


Books Received. 


To Pusrisuers.— All books sent to thé CHRISTIAN 
Racister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limtt the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Geo. H, Ellis Co., Boston. 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Edited by Isabel 
C. Barrows. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation. By John F. 
Weir. $1.00 net. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. $1.00. 
_ From Ostermoor & Co., New York. 
The Witchery of Sleep. Compiled by Willard Moyer. 


$2.00. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
Six Trees. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. $1.25. 
In the Garden of Charity. By Basil King. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Story of Siena and San Gimignano. By Edmund G. 
Gardner. $3.00 net. 
From Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
a Wister’s Journal. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. 
2.00. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and adie 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS C0O., 


272 Congress Street, - = Boston, 
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FIVE POINTS OF FAITH 


The Fatherhood; The Brotherhood 
The Leadership ; Salvation by Character 
Endless Progress 


By CHAS. GORDON AMES 


In cloth. 80 pp. Price 40 cts. 


For sale by A. U. A. and at the Library of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


RELIGION 
By CuHaRLEs W. E iot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140.. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 
By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
4th Series. ,No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Theodore Parker to 4 Young Mau. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 


‘292 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The Candy Lion. 


A candy lion’s very good, 
Because he cannot bite, 

Nor wander roaring for his food, 
Nor eat up folks at night. 


But, though it’s very nice for me, 
It’s not so nice for him; 

For every day he seems to be 
More shapeless and more slim. 


At first, there’s no tail any more ; 
And, next, he has no head; 
And then — he’s just a candy roar, 
And might as well be dead. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


Little Joseph. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


He lived so long ago that even his story was 
almost lost between the covers of an old yellow 
book. I found it one day, quite unexpectedly, 
while I was looking for something else. As I 
read, that little boy of long ago became so real 
and lifelike that I held out my hand to him, and, 
behold! from out the covers he stepped in his 
pretty flowing garments, sandals and all. He 
smiled and dimpled to me, and shook his dark 
tangled curls as if glad to be released from the 
dry history, and free to live and play among 
children whom he loved. He won me for his 
friend, as, long since, he won another, about 
whom I am going to tell you. 

Joseph was a little Jewish boy, the only 
child of rich parents. He lived in a low, queer 
house in Jerusalem, and, like many another 
rich boy, had far too much done for him to 
make him truly happy. Had it not been for his 
great, tender heart, he might simply have been 
a rich little boy without a story worth telling; 
but his heart saved him for me and for you. 

Now, although Joseph was only six years old, 
he had a tutor, a wise, good man named John. 
Joseph was so fond of John that he hardly 
knew which he loved most, his father or his 
tutor. John was a slave, but was treated like 
one of the family, as was the custom in that 
time and place. He had a fine, handsome face; 
and Joseph thought that no one in the world 
knew as much as his tutor. There was a very 
great sorrow in—John’s life about which he 
never spoke, but Joseph’s father had told him of 
it; for he thought it would make the boy tenderer 
and more considerate, as it did. 

In one of the numerous battles between the 
Christian crusaders and the heathen, John had 
been taken prisoner, and sold for a pair of old 
boots. He had passed from one hard master to 
another until Joseph’s father had bought him; 
and then he had found rest and comfort in the 
Jewish home, and became the loved friend and 
teacher of the small Jewish boy. Besides in- 
structing Joseph in the elegant language of the 
times, and a great many other things, he found 
time to tell him wonderful stories of a land and 
people that were strange, indeed, to the listener. 

And he told him of the days before he had 
come to Joseph’s home,.of how he had run 
hither and thither on errands of danger and 
peril, often bearing, written on the palm of his 
hand, a message which, if detected, would mean 
his death. And Joseph listened, and his eyes 
flashed as he thought upon these cruelties to 


one he loved. Together the two took walks to | 
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places full of sacred history even then,—sacred 
even to the little Jewish boy, to whom they 
meant less than to many. 

There was the Mount of Olives, and Calvary, 
and the solemn garden where the man Jesus 
watched alone while even his best friends slept. 
Joseph always wept when he visited that spot. 
He felt sure that he would have remained 
awake, had the friend been John. And some- 
times the two went to the Church of the Sepul- 
chre, and that was a treat, indeed; for it was 
accomplished with much secrecy and under the 
most thrilling circumstances. In the wall of the 
city was a little gate that opened into a side 
street which led to the Church of the Sepulchre; 
and through that gate pilgrims often passed, 
and, by favor of the heathen rulers who were 
then in power, were permitted to enter the 
church and worship at the sacred shrine under 
which the body of the man Jesus was said to lie. 

This all meant little to Joseph; but it was 
great fun to go in at the small gate with the 
pilgrims, and gain admittance to the cave-like 
place in the church where the stern guards kept 
watch in their coats of mail. Joseph scarcely 
noticed that John always knelt most devoutly 
with the pilgrims, there were so many other 
things to take his attention. 

One day he noticed a little beggar-boy hardly 
larger than himself, and the boy’s face was so 
sad and pinched that it touched the tender heart 
beating under the rich garments. There was 
no time then to speak; for the pilgrims were 
passing out, and the yellow light was showing 
behind the Mount of Olives,and Joseph knew it 
was nearly time for the evening meal. That 
was one of the happy events of the day. Seated 
on low couches around the bountifully ladened 
board, the family rested and ate and made 
merry. And, if it happened to be the right day 
of the week, when the family had finished the 
meal, the poor who waited at the gates were 
admitted by the watcher, and told their stories to 
Joseph’s father; and the good man would 
command the slaves to feed all, and send them 
forth with money enough for another day’s 
wants. Joseph loved to see his father so kind 
and generous. He meant to be a “man of 
deeds” like his father some day, and receive the 
blessings and thanks of the poor.. 

Sometimes Joseph dropped crumbs upon the 
table; and then his father would say, half 
seriously, half in fun, “Joseph, my son, remem- 
ber the legend!” And Joseph, although he 
knew the story perfectly, would say: “Please, 
father, tell me the legend. Under the table— 
oh, go on, father!” 

“Well, then, under the table crouches, at 
each meal, the Spirit of Discontent, and, if he 
find crumbs to feed upon, he will remain in 
that house; but, if he sees that no crumbs fall, 
he will creep away without any one knowing. 
We want no discontent in ¢hzs hotse, son. 
So brush up the crumbs.” 

And Joseph brushed up the crumbs into one 
dimpled hand with the other, and azz them every 
one, at the same time drawing his small 
sandalled feet under him; for who knew what 
a disappointed spirit might do in the way of 
nibbling the toes of even good little boys? 

Joseph saw the beggar-boy several times at 
the sacred shrine before he had a chance to 
speak to him. Then he learned that the boy’s 
name was Felix, that he was the son of a 
crusader who had lost his life in the last holy 
war; and there was nothing left for Felix to do 
but to beg and worship at the shrine, for he, 
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too, was a crusader. That was said in a 
whisper; and Joseph, filled with awe and re- 
spect, promised never to tell. “But,” said he, 
“you are hungry and in rags. If you come to 
my father’s house on the sixth day of the week, 
he will give you food and money.” At this the 
little crusader was filled with alarm, but Joseph 
was so determined that he planned a safer way 
to gain the same result. 

“Follow my tutor and me,” he pleaded, “and 
stand outside my father’s house until I beckon. 
Iam sure if you see and hear my father, you 
will not fear him; and I cannot bear to think 
of you so hungry, when there is enough and to 
spare.” So Felix promised, and it all hap- 
pened just as Joseph hoped that it would. 

Before the family were gathered around the 
table, Felix was under the table. The meal 
was an unusually merry one that evening. 
Joseph’s father had just received a message, 
written upon an olive leaf, and borne all the 
way from Jaffa by a slave upon mule back, 
telling him that a long-looked-for cargo of 
foreign stuffs had arrived safely and would be 
forwarded by camels at once. This cargo 
meant greater wealth, and the message had put 
the merchant in the best of humors. But in the 
mean time poor hungry Felix, under the table, 
was not forgotten by his rescuer; and, when no 
one was looking, he passed down to him a 
goodly piece of bread. Succeeding so well the 
first time, Joseph broke up another piece, and 
was about to repeat the act, when his father 
said: — 

“My son, be careful! 
legend ?” 

And for the first time in the boy’s life he did 
not ask his father to repeat the story. He 
gathered the crumbs as usual, and soon had the 
chance to slip his hand below the table, where 
it was relieved of its load by a thin hand up- 
raised to meet it. Atlast the meal was finished ; 
and then the poor were admitted, and went 
away happier than ever before. Now it was 
Joseph’s turn, and he arose to the occasion. 
Clasping his hands upon the table, and raising 
his great brown eyes to his father, he said, 
“Father, I have been thinking, you are so good 
and kind that I almost think you could make 
the Spirit of Discontent happy if you tried.” 

The father smiled at the pretty compliment, 
and replied: “That would I do, Joseph, if I 
knew the way. As God has been good to me, 
so would I be good tothem less favored.” 

“But, father, maybe spirits are discontented 
because they are hungry and homeless. Per- 
haps they have no one to love them and pro- 
tect them: if they were cared for, instead of 
having even the crumbs kept from them, they 
might become good, happy spirits, might they 
not, father ?” 

“God knows, my son: he alone has them in 
charge.” 

“But, father, suppose the great God showed 
you the way?” 

“Then would I do his will!” 

“Now, father, just fancy that the Spirit of 
Discontent under our table was a poor little 
child without a home or father: suppose he 
were hungry and afraid, what would you do, 
father ?” 

“I would feed him, and stand between him 
and any harm,” ; fe 

“Good father! And suppose this was no 
fancy, but a really true story, and I should put 
down my hand so!”—Joseph bent, and his 


Do you remember the 


fingers were clasped by thin, trembling ones, — 


Aa 
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and drew out our little Spirit of Discontent : 
the frightened beggar-boy was drawn into 
view of the astonished family,—“father, what 
would you do?” It was all so sudden that no 
one spoke, and before the rich merchant stood 
the waiting boys,—rich little Joseph and the 
-beggar-child, hand in hand! 

Can you guess the rest? Well, you may rest 
assured that ¢Aa? little spirit of discontent never 
hid again beneath Joseph’s table. He grew to 
be a brave good man, and was the faithful friend 
of his little rescuer when the dark days came, 
and the Jews suffered such cruel wrongs in the 
city of the Great King. 

What mattered it that, when the tutor, Joseph, 
and Felix visited the shrine, only John and 
Felix bent in adoration? They all had in their 
hearts the Christ spirit that has never been 
hidden by sacred shrine or rigid creed, but has 
lived triumphant in every kindly deed and 
gentle thought. 


Topsy’s Babies. 


“I must teach the kittens some tricks,” said 
Alice, one day. “They are getting so big and 
plump! Don’t you think they are old enough 
to learn to do things, mamma?” 

“Well, little daughter, suppose you try teach- 
ing them,” said mamma, 

So Alice went to the door, and called: “Kit- 
tens, kittens, kittens! Come, Tip! Come 
Trot! Come, kittens!” Now, their real names 
were Tipkins and Trotkins; but Alice always 
called them Tip and Trot for short. 

When the kittens heard their little mistress 
call, they came running as fast as their fat little 
bodies and short little legs would let them 
come; for “kittens, kittens, kittens!” almost 
always meant, “Here is some nice warm milk 
to drink.” 

Alice gathered the funny little things up in her 
arms. They looked just exactly alike, for Tip- 
kins had a black spot on the end of his tail, 
and Trotkins had a black spot on the end of his 
tail, too. Tipkins’s eyes were blue, so were Trot- 
kins’s. Tipkins’s nose was black, and Trot- 
kins’s nose was black, too. Alice often won- 
dered how their mother, Topsy, ever told them 
apart. 

“Now,” said the little girl, “you have grown 
to be such big pussies that it is time you learned 


to work, You must earn your dinner. What 
do you say to that ?” 
“Meow, meow!” said Tipkins. “Meow, 


meow!” said Trotkins. “Meow, meow, meow!” 
said Tipkins and Trotkins together. Which 
seemed to mean, “That we will, little mistress: 
only show us how.” 

Alice took a tiny bit of meat in her fingers, 
and let one of the kittens smell of it: then she 
said very slowly, “Now, pussy, roll over.” 
The kitten liked the smell of the meat very 
much, so he said, “Meow, meow!” but he did 
not know in the least what “roll over” meant, so 
he did nothing. “Roll over, kitty,” said his 
little mistress again, but he only said, “Meow, 
meow, meow!” once more. 
pussy lie down, and she gently rolled him over 
with her hand, saying very slowly as she did so, 
“Roll over.” After this she gave him a bit of 
meat. 

Then it was the other kitten’s turn. He had 
no more idea than his brother what “roll over” 

- meant; but, after Alice had said the words two 
or three times, she gently rolled his plump little 


body over, too, and then gave him the nice bit of 


Then Alice made’ 
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meat also. Then she set a big saucer of milk 
down in front of her pets, and so ended the first 
lesson of Tipkins and Trotkins. 

This was only the first of many lessons, how- 
ever.. Alice worked very patiently with the 
kittens every day for a whole month; and, at the 
end of that time, both Tipkins and Trotkins 
knew just what she meant, and would roll over 
every time she told them to, even though they 
got not ascrap of anything good to eat in re- 
turn. 

Tipkins seemed to think it was great fun, and 
would sometimes roll over and over five or six 
times without stopping, just as Alice herself 
often rolled on the grass when at play. But 
Trotkins never seemed to like doing it, and 
would turn round and round until he was fairly 
dizzy before finally lying down. Then, as he 
rolled over, he would give a funny meow, as 
rauch as to say, “I don’t like to; but, if I must, 
I will.” 

Tipkins learned to ring a small call bell by 
striking it with one of his front paws. Trotkins 


‘|could never be coaxed to touch this bell; but 


he would sit by when his brother rang it, and 
cry, “Meow, meow, meow!” Alice thought 
this was very funny, and she said that Trot sang 
while Tip did the playing. 

Botan kittens learned to jump over a stick 
when their mistress held one out in her hand, 
about a foot from the floor; and Alice taught 
Tipkins to jump through a small wooden hoop, 
but she never could persuade Trotkins to even 
once try to jump through the hoop. 

As Tipkins and Trotkins grew older, their 
mother, Topsy, taught them to hunt for mice in 
the big dark barn, and to catch moles and 
grasshoppers in the field. They had less and 
less time, as the days went by, to play with 
their little mistress; and Alice found them so 
sleepy, when they did have time, that at last she 
gave up trying to teach them any new antics. 

As the months passed by, they grew sleek and 
fat. They were kittens no longer, but had 
grown as large and could hunt as well as 
Mother Topsy; and, although they learned no 
new tricks now, the old ones taught them by 
their little mistress were never forgotten by 
Tipkins and Trotkins—/ane L. Hoxie, in the 
Kindergarten Review. 


The Stolen Lace. 


A workingman reared a young blackbird, not 
shutting her into a cage, but letting her fly in 
and out at the windows. When she was a year 
old, one spring morning she appeared with a 
mate, who, seeing how bold his wife was, vent- 
ured to perch on the kitchen window-sill, though 
he could not make up his mind to come any 
further. The hen-bird chose the kitchen dres- 
ser for her home, and built a beautiful nest 
between two plates which stood on it. The 
good woman of the house wanted to use her 
plates; and, in taking one down, she pulled the 
nest to pieces. But the blackbird was deter- 
mined to have her way, and built another in the 
same place. This time she was left alone. 
One day the woman, who took in washing, went 
out for a little while, leaving some lace which 
she was ironing on the table. She missed it 
when she came back, and after a time found 
that Mrs. Blackbird had taken a fancy to it as 
a bed for her little ones. It was nicely woven 
in and out, and she was sitting on it in triumph. 
Loath to disturb her pet and yet afraid of 
offending the lady to whom the lace belonged, 
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the laundress went to its owner and begged her 
to come and see where it was. 1 am glad to 
tell you that, after admiring the little sitter 
and her home, the lady allowed the bird full 
possession of the stolen goods till she had 
reared her young. The male bird did his duty 
by his family in bringing food for them to the 
window, whence the hen fetched it. In return 
for this she would often carry to him some of 
the food which her friends in the kitchen put 
upon the table for herself. 


Roosters. 


I’ve heard a good deal in my time about the 
foolishness of hens; but, when it comes to right, 
down plum foolishness, give me a rooster every 
time. He’s always strutting and stretching and 
crowing and bragging about things with which 
he had nothing to do. When the sun rises, 
you’d think that he was making all the light 
instead of all the noise; when the farmer’s wife 
throws the scraps in the hen-yard, he crows as if 
he was the provider for the whole farm-yard and 
was asking a blessing on the food; when he 
meets another rooster, he crows; and, when the 
other rooster licks him, he crows; and so he 
keeps it up straight through the day. He even 
wakes up during the night and crows a little on 
general principles. But, when you hear from a 
hen, she’s laid ansegg; and she doesn’t make a 
great deal of noise about it, either.— Selected. 


Ants make their Toilet. 


Naturalists who bave been studying the habits 
of certain ants have discovered that each insect 
goes through a most careful operation of clean- 
ing itself. Each ant performs this operation 
not for herself, but for another. She acts for 
the time as lady’s maid. She stands by, wash- 
ing the face of her companion, and then goes 
over the whole body. The actions of the ant 
who is being washed betoken the utmost satis- 
faction. She lies down with all her limbs 
stretched loosely out. She rolls over on her 
side, even on her back,—a perfect picture of ease. 
The pleasure the little insect shows in being 
thus combed and washed is really an object-les- 
son to many higher animals. 


One day something went wrong with little 
Chester, and he was having a good cry. Di- 
verted for a minute, he wished to finish the cry, 
but could not think what it was about. Starting 
to come into the house, he was asked, “Where 
are you going, Chester?” “I’m dust d6-ing to 
ask mamma what I am crying for.”—Congrega- 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anon CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


From Wordsworth. 


Stranger! Henceforth be warned, and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Ts littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing hath faculties 

Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scom which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. O be wiser thou, 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who in the silent hour of inward thought 

Can still respect and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 


North and South. 


At the commencement of 1gor, at the State 
University of Ohio, I spoke to the graduating 
class on the Five Great Duties of the Century. 
The favorite habit of Commencement speakers 
is to deal with every subject in the abstract. I 
know men who think it wrong to use the word 
“tree” or “house,” or “boy” or “girl” in such an 
address, for fear they should come down from 
the abstractions which belong to what they call 
Academic Occasions. Such is not my own 
habit, however. I am so far apt to put the horse 
before the cart that I like to take a common 
visible illustration, and work out from it my 
moral ifIcan. In this I have high authority. 

First of visible duties before mankind to-day, 
which can be called great duties, I named the 
establishment of an International Railway be- 
tween Labrador and Patagonia. I named this 
first of all. The audience at Columbus ap- 
peared to me to receive the statement with 
absolute indifference, not even granting to it 
the interest which attaches to curiosity. It was 
quite clear that they thought it was all moon- 
shine, and that people in Central Ohio had noth- 
ing to do with any such affair. When after- 
wards I spoke of the conflict of races in the 
United States, that was something they knew 
about and cared abont. 

I suppose I have repeated this address in one 
form and another half a dozen times since. I 
observe everywhere the same entire indifference 
to any project which wishes to unite the two 
American continents. I am very well aware 
that, when I say anything about it, it is sup- 
posed to be a sort of rostrum subject with 
which practical people have nothing to do. It 
is interesting to observe that the press regards 
it in this light. 

The United States government has published 
seven large and costly volumes, with the reports 
of the various engineers who, at great expense, 
have been surveying the routes in the last ten 
years. 

I donot, however, recollect any journal, 
quarterly, monthly, or daily, which has thought 
these volumes of importance enough to print 
any notice ofthem. Oneis tempted to compare 
this entire indifference to the development of 
the next hundred years to the kindred ridicule 
which attended the great project of opening up 
the Mississippi Valley a hundred years ago, and 
the dream of that time, if one may use a word 
so substantial, of opening up communication 
with the Pacific. In the year 1803 Marbois, the 
foreign minister of Napoleon, sent word to 
Robert Livingston that he was ready to sell him 
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everything that France had in America for 
fifteen million dollars. This everything was 
the whole Valley of the Mississippi westward of 
the stream itself. More than this, it was the 
present State of Louisiana; that is to say, all the 
mouth of the river on both sides. More than 
this, it included whatever rights the possession 
of the Rocky Mountains gave any explorers as 
far as the Pacific Ocean. When Napoleon 
made this proposal to Livingston, our minister 


in Paris, he was simply amazed. There was no 


ocean telegraph, he could get no instructions 
from home. He knew Jefferson well enough to 
know that he would dislike the purchase. But 
he boldly agreed to it. When he wrote Jeffer- 
son about it, he said, “I have told them that we 
should not send an emigrant across the river for 
one hundred years.” When the proposal ar- 
rived here, it was looked upon with great dis- 
like, one may say, by all people who thought 
they were the leaders of opinion. 

But the American people always knows more 
than the elegants who think they lead. The 
American people chose to buy the valley of 
the Mississippi, and bought it. The Ameri- 
can people chose to cross the Mississippi 
River, and the America of to-day is the result 
of this purchase. Jefferson in his message to 
Congress communicated somewhat timidly his 
announcement of the transaction in Paris. If 
in that message of 1803 he had chosen to 
foretell what the new part of the continent 
would be in 1903, his prophecy would have 
been called the prophecy of a mad man. In 
one of the public documents of that time there 
was a quotation made from some voyageur who 
had seen what he called a mountain of salt. 
This “mountain of salt” appears again and 
again till one is tired of it in the ridicule which 
attaches to the Louisiana purchase, in the 
opposition criticism of that time. One wonders 
to-day if the “King of Borax,” as one of the 
great Western millionaires is called, ever turns 
back to read of the “mountain of salt” which 
seemed so absurd in those days. 

Now a man as intelligent as James G. Blaine 
offered in 1889 a plan which should open up to 
the American races of the world the matchless 
wealth of South America. He advised, and the 
first American Congress determined on, the 
surveys which have been made by which it shall 
be easy for the reader of these lines to spend 
the winter in the highlands of the tropics. 
There are in the United States ten million 
people whose dark complexion only shows that 
their ancestors were tropic-made, tropic-bred, 
and, one may say, tropic-born. The Continen- 
tal Railway will make it easy for these people 
to select the range of tropical life which will be 
most agreeable to them. Or, beginning at the 
other end, there are in South America the 
children of emigrants from every Aryan race, 
who are, so to speak, shut up in the some- 
what elemental commercial arrangements of 
the South American States of to-day. These 
people will gladly avail themselves of the Con- 
tinental Railway to send their products north- 


ward for sale, to send their children northward. 


for education, and to welcome the stranger 
from James Bay or Toronto or Buffalo or 
Chicago, who comes to the Valley of the Ama- 
zen or to the head-waters of the La Plata. 

It is not thirty years since an English traveller 
of a certain eminence made the statement that 
the world is to see in the valley of the Amazon 
the centre of its civilization. That centre was 
once in Assyria, was once in Egypt. Rome 
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tried for it with a certain success. Paris, Lon- 

don, and Berlin have since supposed each that 

it was the centre of the world. But the Star of 

Empire works westward; and this prophet sup- 

posed and said that the fashions of the world, 

its literature, its science, and its art, were yet to 
find their centre somewhere among the head- 

waters of the Amazon. 

Is it not a little curious that for twenty 
American gentlemen and ladies who are quite 
well informed as to the intricacies of the valleys 
of the Alps, or the different passes hither and 
thither, there are not two who know anything 


about the picturesque passes of the Andes or 
of the Mexican Cordilleras?~ You shall hear 


people talk in quite a learned way about St. 
Gothard, St. Bernard, or the Spliigen Pass, or 
the Briinni Pass, who do not know whether 
Cotopaxi is north of Chimborazo, or where 
Chimborazo is, if they know about Cotopaxi. 
I saw the edelweiss last year growing in a 
Northampton garden, but I have never seen 
any Andes plant transplanted by any gar- 
dener in New England. I have met within a 
month a hundred people who grumble about the 


snow and ice of Boston and its neighborhood ; 


but I do not find one of the hundred interesting 
themselves in measures which great statesmen 
have proposed for making it easy for people of 
delicate lungs or people who knew they had 
bronchial tubes to go to climates where men 


forget the tubes and lungs in their enjoyment of 


the open air. Let me hope that, when some 
antiquarian in the College Library reads these 


lines in the year 2003 in a bound volume of the 


Christian Register, he may know more of the 
beautiful upper waters of the Amazon than his 


grandmother on the slopes of Beacon Hill knows 
to-day. To say this is to look forward, but it 
is always better to look forward than back. 


EDWARD E, HALE. 


Correspondence. 


The modern reader will be interested in the 


following note, which is a voice from Dr. 


Phillips Brooks at the date of Feb. 17, 1885:— 


233 CLARENDON STREET, BosTON. 
,—There can be no doubt 


My dear Mrs. 


that a member of our church might receive the 
communion in a Unitarian church without violat- 
ing the letter or the spirit of any rule of ours. 


And a member of any other church is cor- 
dially welcomed to our communion, whether for 


a short or a long time. 


These seem to be answers to your questions, 
and I send them very gladly, only regretting 
that I am compelled to write very hastily. 

Yours most sincerely, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Brackvitte, S.C. 

Dear Dr. Hale,—Through the Post-office 
Mission Miss Emery of Newton has been send- 
ing me literature that has given me a great 
deal of light and inspiration in my work among 
the colored people here. In fact, it has changed 
the whole tenor of my thoughts in regard to 
the trinity of God. I am glad for a truth 
that teaches the brotherhood of man. Wife 
and I have been here in educational work three 
years now, with no support but the voluntary 
offerings of friends in the North. The enclosed 
circular will give you some idea of our strug- 
gles; but it will not tell you of the six months 
we slept upon the floor because we had no 
means to purchase a bed, nor of our eating off 
a box, sometimes having food, sometimes not, 
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_ in our endeavor to help this people to a highér’ 


plane of living. 

God has not failed us, and we now have a 
good work commenced; but we need friends 
who will aid us financially. 

At the present time we have not a dollar to 
finish our building, although school will com- 
mence again in two weeks’ time. I have been 
wondering if you could not intercede for us 
with the editor of the Christian Register to 
print our appeal, so that our work might be- 
come better known among liberal-minded peo- 
ple. Iam not asking this because I desire any 
help personally, but because I have a real 
desire to help these, our brethren, who have 
so much sorrow and so little joy in their lives. 
Every dollar given we try and use to the very 
best advantage. I believe the Unitarian people 
would come to our help if they but knew the 
great need. Will you not help them to become 
better acquainted? It would be too bad to 
lead us thus far, and then leave us to our own 
ways. Trusting that the heavenly Father will 
still strengthen, guide, and counsel us in this 
enterprise, 1 remain, , Yours to help, 

J. H..PoMERoy. 

Peace Haven InDusTRIAL SCHOOL, 


Prayers for Children. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The article on “Prayers for Children” in this 
week’s issue of the Register (February 12) inter- 
ested me greatly. Though Mrs. Palmer’s verses 
are beautiful for an adult, I think the suggestion 
of storm and danger, even if successfully passed 
through, is not wise for young children at bed- 
time. Triumphant conquest at the end would 
be swallowed up in the near and mysterious 
terror. 

The little German verse, on the contrary, 
seems so sweet and simple that I think all little 
children would love it. I send you the transla- 
tion which I have made for my little four-year- 
old girl. She repeated it happily to-night before 
-she went to sleep. I have tried to make the 
language so simple that she can easily under- 
stand it, and to preserve the tender reverence 
which, it seems to me, prevails in German 
poetry. 

Tired now, I go to rest, 
Close my little eyes up tight ; 


Father, let thy loving eyes 
Watch me through the long, dark night. 


All my relatives and friends, 
Keep, dear Lord, with tender care; 
Let all mankind, both great and small, 
Thy love and ‘blessing share. 


EpIrH WYMAN PARKER. 


Missionary Work. 


Mr. St. John tells us in his article “Concern- 
ing Appropriations,” in the current number of 
the Register, that the calls for assistance from 
various young societies cannot always be met 
on account of a deficiency in the treasury of the 
association. We hope the day is dawning when 
money will flow in more freely, and societies 
who really need aid can be better supplied; but 
Unitarians are not slow to give generously to 
every good cause. In the daily papers one 
cannot read the lists of contributors in answer 
to calls from suffering humanity, and fail to see 

that Boston Unitarians are prompt to give ac- 
_ cording to their means. My heart swells more 
-» 
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freely when I read of some who give five dollars 
than of others who can easily spare a thousand. 
There is comfort in the thought that these 
feeble societies may be led to make more strenu- 
ous efforts to help themselves if left to their 
own resources. If only they would work hard 
enough, they might become self-supporting. 

I have in my mind the memory of a “good 
and faithful servant,” now some fifteen years 
gone up higher, who was never a rich man, and 
changed his place of residence many times in the 
course of a long life, who, wherever he went, 
set up a Unitarian society. He began it by 
inviting any man he met, whose views were 
liberal, to come to his house on Sundays and 
bring his family to talk together, to read the 
best Unitarian books and sermons, and to sing 
and worship the God of their fathers in com- 
pany. These little gatherings generally spread, 
and many of them grew to be permanent 
parishes, though there were cases when the in- 
terest died out after he left them, missing his 
personal magnetism and untiring zeal; and 
even in that case the root did not always die, 
but sprung up with fresh vigor years afterward. 

M. W. P. 


The Religious Education Association. 


The Religious Education Association invites 
to membership all persons who are engaged in 
religious and moral instruction or who are 
desirous of promoting such work. The enrol- 
ment fee for members is one dollar, and the 
annual dues two dollars. All members who 
enroll before March 25 will have their names 
printed in the list of original members contained 
in the first volume of Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, and one copy of the Proceedings will be 
sent free to each member of the Association. 
Application for membership may be made to 
the acting secretary of the Asociation, Prof. 
C, W. Votaw, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Maysville School. 


Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham reports that con- 
tributions for the Maysville School have begun 
to come in, and that she has received one 
check of $100 from a friend in New Bedford. 
She will give a detailed report and later infor- 
mation about the school next week. 
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Books for the Hackley School. 


The Hackley School is in need of the follow- 
ing books for the library :— 

The works of Jane Austen, of Scott, of 
Charles Kingsley, of Anthony Trollope, of 
Mrs. Oliphant, of William Black and of Ruskin, 
Tennyson’s poems, “Heroes and Hero-wor- 
ship,” ‘What will He Do with It?” “Consuelo,” 
Crockett’s “Morning Star,” “The Roman and 
Teuton,” “The Vicar of Wakefield.” May we 
make known our wants through the Christian 
Register? If our friends have any of these 
books, and to spare, we should receive them 
gratefully. Wecannoteven now give adequate 
thanks for the gifts that have come to us. I 
might, for instance, tell you of Mr. Billings’s 
present of bound Harfers’ from the year 1853 to 
date. They have made the boys of the Philip 
Savage House enthusiastic; or I might tell 
of the daily pleasure we take in the library 
givén by Mrs. Howe and in the books from 
Mr. Iles. Hackley throughout shows the touch 
of kindly hands, and is therefore already rich 
in pleasant associations. Many friends have 
asked if there is not something they can do for 
us; and it is because of their kindness that I 
venture to mention our need of these particular 
books, many of which have a direct value in 
school work. Yours truly, 

F. B. ROWELL, Secretary. 


For the Starving Finlanders. 


The following contributions are acknowl- 


edged :— 


A friend.. 
ye Vie Say Ro bare apie <2 

irst Church ok Christ, WPAMONA. ccmdaees 25 p50005 
rs. 3 R. Gould 
Mary R . Cummings, Lisbon, N.H 
Phebe L. Alcott, Oberlin, Ohio... 


E. Robie, igeaen i 5) aS ee 
Arthur S. Dascomb, Austin, Minn......... 2.2... 


Half a million Finlanders face death from 
starvation. There was a complete failure of the 
crops in the northern provinces last summer. 
According to the most reliable authorities, con- 
ditions are worse than during the famine of 1867, 
when one hundred thousand persons died from 
starvation. Political persecutions by the Rus- 
sian authorities add greatly to the sad plight of 


STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas, Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown, 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made, As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 
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there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
jewelers. Write us for a booklet, 
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the progressive and intensely patriotic Finnish 
nation. Its constitutional rights and liberties 
cannot be restored, but it is possible to save a 
brave people from death. 

Further contributions will be publicly ac- 
knowledged, and the money forwarded to the 
Central Relief Committee at Helsingfors. 

Joun Koren, 
784 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Ruskin Memorial. 

The Boston Ruskin Club invites subscrip- 
tions to. the Ruskin memorial to be erected at 
Bournville, near Birmingham, by the Ruskin 
Societies of Great Britain. This is to consist 
of a library, museum, classes to encourage the 
revival of handicrafts, village lectures, exhibi- 
tions of pictures, and the publication of repro- 
ductions of great pictures at low rates, etc. 
The project has the approval of Earl Grey, Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, Dr. C. W. Stubbs, Prof. Ed- 
ward Dowden, Dr. J. F. Furnivall, John Oliver 
Hobbes, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Mr. J. G. Hol- 
yoake. Those interested in the work done by 
John Ruskin, and who are desirous of seeing 
his principles applied wherever possible, may 
send their subscriptions to George Willis 
Cooke, vice-president Boston Ruskin Club, 
No. 16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Inspectorships vs. Commissions in Ex- 
cise Administration.* 


Two children engaged in a hot dispute were 
reminded that they were “out of order”; andthe 
first one able to recover self-command turned to 
the other, and said, “S’posen’ we hadn't had a 
fight, what should we do next?” I would ask, 
“s’posen’” there had not been two camps, of 
“Prohibition” and “License,” to stir up partisan 
feeling and make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
view the subject of the saloon dispassionately, 
what might we do that would relieve the con- 
sciences of both these parties and give a third 
class of non-combatants a chance to do some- 
thing effective? In other words, is there any 
way by which the evils of the liquor traffic could 
be lessened, and upon which both parties, the 
prohibitionists and the advocates of license, 
might find a common ground, “s’posen’” they 
hadn’t already had a fight ? 

The advocates of prohibition always clamor 
for a State constabulary as the only efficient 
force for enforcement of such laws because the 
only one sufficiently free from local control of 
the antagonists of the law. The advocates of 
license, high and low, always clamor for a com- 
mission, often for a State Board of Commis- 
sioners, for the enforcement of the details of 
such excise laws, because such a special body 
is alone competent to deal with the difficulties 
of administration involved. Both such special 
forces, local and State constabularies and local 
and State commissions, have been found to be 
-difficult to secure and maintain free from 
bribery and corruption and powerful to the 
measure required for the best interests of so- 
ciety. Why not extend the principle of in- 
spectorships to cover some at least of the points 
needed in the administration of either a prohibi- 
tion or a license law? We have evolved a 
system of official representation of the common 
conscience and intelligence, which we are 

* Article VII, of the series upon ‘‘The Saloon, and What 


shall we do with it?’ to be published under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
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rapidly increasing in power and variety of 
public service. We pass “labor laws” to se- 
cure better sanitary and moral conditions for the 
wage-earner, and put in place official inspectors 
to see that such laws are enforced. We enact 
“tenement house” legislation for the protec- 
tion of the home life of the poor, and find it 
necessary at once to install special inspectors 
to see that these laws are carried out. We are 
trying to work up a system of legislation for the 
protection of the people from dangerous adul- 
terations of food, and every plan suggested 
recognizes the essential of special inspectors to 
make the proposed statutes effective. It is be- 
ginning to be made clear to us that every busi- 
ness or agency that places a large body of peo- 
ple of little personal power under the control of 
a smaller body of people, with great personal 
and financial strength, must be supervised by 
experts, who have the weight of official recogni- 
tion, in the interests of the general welfare. 
Otherwise the strength of the leaders becomes 
too selfish in its manifestations. Now the 
liquor traffic is a business in which a few well- 
organized persons, having great financial back- 
ing, are interested in increasing the power and 
extent of the trade. It is a business in which 
a large body of people are concerned as buyers, 
many of whom are proved incapable of resisting 
temptations to excess which are openly and 
pressingly offered, but able to attain a fair de- 
gree of temperance in conditions favorable to 
such moderation. 

Moreover, most important of all, the liquor 
business is proved to be one of especial danger 
to the common welfare because so mixed up 
with political corruption and so closely allied 
to vice, crime, and physical and mental degen- 
eracy. Hence it is a business which, as every 
good citizen admits, the public needs to watch 
carefully, control strongly, and make as little 
hurtful to the public welfare as it can be made. 
The difficulty of getting the best conscience and 
wisdom of the community enlisted in the carry- 
ing out of such provisions is great. What first- 
class man will take office on a State constabu- 
lary and hold it for any length of time in a 
prohibition community? What first-class man, 
in the sense of one sensitive to the demands of 
a higher social consciousness and ‘a better indi- 
vidual life among the people, will permanently 
or for any length of time serve on a license 
commission under any sort of license law? 
Both those positions take a man at once into 
either the penological or the commercial aspects 
of the liquor business on ¢he lower side ; and 
hence it is proved almost impossible to get and 
keep public servants in these two capacities, 
who are worthy in character and intelligence 
to represent the conscience and wisdom of the 
best elements in the community. Now only 
those best elements of any community can fitly 
deal with any vexed and vexing question. Only 
those best elements can reduce any evil agency 
or elevate any struggling good to power. We 
have found that it is possible to get first-class 
men and women to represent those best ele- 
ments of character and intelligence in inspector- 
ships. It is so possible because inspectors, 
however intrusted with legal powers of prose- 
cution of offenders or however close (as are 
the factory and shop inspectors) to financial 
interests, have their commission of appointment, 
not from the police administration side or the 
labor struggle side, but from the common sense 
and common justice. When an inspector is 
appointed to look out for the interests of the 
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public, he or she is the representative of the 
whole people to see that fair play and just ad- 
ministration are secured under the existing law, 
whatever that law may be. Why not appoint 
the best men we can get for inspectors to see 
that the best parts of all laws relating to the 
liquor traffic (whether those laws are better or 
worse) be exforced in the interests of the general 
welfare? ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A Statement. 


I wish I might reach our ministers and 
Sunday-school superintendents with the word I 
have to say this time. If it were possible to 
secure their united, earnest attention, I am 
sure that the results we desire would greatly 
follow. 

1. The customary appeal of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for annual contributions 
was sent out to every minister in the denomina- 
tion about the first of the present year. The 
trouble is that these appeals are often laid 
aside and lost, not only to view, but to memory. 
The weeks and months glide on; and, even 
where it is the intention to have a collection, 
the subject is overlooked. Then comes the 
summer vacation, then follows the bustle and 
engrossments of the Sunday-school reopening ; 
and then, as a consequence, we have frequently 
an incomplete contribution. 

2. There is another routine feature connected 
with our printed appeal. Many Sunday-schools 
have been giving a certain sum from year to 
year, which they could easily increase. When 
the reminder from the Unitarian Sunday School 
appears, the usual sum is spoken of as inevi- 
table. No discussion of an increase is raised, 
and no thought is given to the possible change. 
This occurs simply from habit. No matter how 
flourishing the Sunday-school and church may 
be, the response to the appeal remains the 
same; and, no matter how much larger the 
needs of the Sunday School Society become, 
the action is just the same. I know, asa matter 
of fact, there would probably be an increase in 
many cases if the subject were given due at- 
tention. 

3. Still another familiar obstacle hinders the 


A wonderfully refreshing and effective 
remedy in all feverish conditions; it 
quenches thirst, reduces temperature, 
soothes irritated stomachs and brings 
torpid bowels and sluggish kidneys 
into healthy action. Its timely use 
has prevented many a serious illness. 
Used by see go soma for more 
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_increase of contributions to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. The business dealings 
with the Book Department create, in many 
cases, large bills. Text-books must be bought, 
Song and Service books provided, and Every 
Other Sunday furnished to the scholars. All 
this, with many other details, calls for money. 
If the church supplies the funds, then the 
church feels that this is quite an outlay for the 
Sunday-school department. If the Sunday- 
school pays its own bills, the expenditure is 
quite a tax. In view of this situation there is 
often a reluctance to add to the annual ex- 
penses a contribution to the National Society. 
It seems as though enough money had been 
paid out; and, possibly, the Sunday School 
Society has made some money in the selling of 
its publications. 

May I suggest as a cure for the first trouble 
that our churches and Sunday-schools take this 
matter in hand during the spring of each year? 
The time round and about the Easter celebra- 
tion is well adapted for such purpose. Each 
Sunday-school should have some calendar of 
obligations and duties by which this appeal 
would not be forgotten. It is an injustice all 
round to postpone the contribution to the open- 
ing of the autumn work. The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society needs the money earlier; 
and the Sunday-schools are better off when the 
contribution is taken and out of the way. 
Larger amounts would be realized in many 
cases. 

A remedy for the second trouble is for the 
minister and superintendent to resolve that they 
will do the best possible for the national work. 
No superficial arguments will bring this about, 
only a deepening sense of the importance of the 
work. The moral and religious education of 
our young people is of prime significance, and 
money given to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society re-enforces the central sources of inspira- 
tion and guidance, 

The third bindrance to a full contribution 
should not exist. The business side is not one 
of profit for the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. I believe if the churches were more 
systematic, and appropriated annual sums for 
the Sunday-school, there would be less of this 

financial stringency. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is prepared to do a much larger 
work when it has the money. The machinery 
and appointments of its organization are in 
complete shape. All that is wanted for the 
larger scope isa richer treasury. More fuel will 
make more power, and channels are already 
constructed for the use of this added energy. 

A fresh appeal will soon be sent out to 
most of our Sunday-schools, intended to revive 
the first one, and to ask for immediate generous 
giving. It is not necessary that I should 
array the arguments for giving the Sunday 
School Society liberal support. On all hands 
this is conceded as a necessity if the denom- 
ination is to grow, and if our type of religion is 
to be impressed on the public. Just now spe- 
cial reasons call for a hearty support of our 
work, Other denominations are praising our 
publications, and are beginning to adopt those 
methods which we first advocated. In order to 
sustain this reputation and verify it by still 
better achievements, we must be adequately 
aided. It would be lamentable if at this junct- 
ure of affairs, when eyes are turned upon us, 

__ we should not be able to carry out our plans for 
lack of money. 

On the other hand, if we cannot deal with the 
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young people there is no hope. Other denomi- 
nations will make complete harvest in that direc- 
tion unless we enter in and take our part. I 
add my personal appeal and join with my direc- 
tors in urging a loyal, cordial recognition of our 
appeal for membership and money. For what 
has been given we are appreciative: we simply 
ask for more in order to do more. 
EpwarD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


Does the Young People’s Religious Union 
take the young people away from the churches? 
Does it weaken the active force of the church 
proper? These are questions of serious mo- 
ment; and to them, I fear, some would be ready 
to answer a vigorous and indignant affirmative. 
Thus one minister writes that his young people 
have apparently left the church, no longer attend 
its services nor share in its activities. All their 
energy and interest are restricted to their own 
religious union. This is certainly not as it 
should be, and is the very last result which we 
should either desire or expect. I cannot but 
think, however, that the fault lies not with the 
young people’s movement as such, but with the 
particular persons who are involved in this 
instance. A religious union should not weaken 
its church any more than the men’s clubs or 
women’s alliances which are to be found so 
frequently in our church activities. Like these 
societies, the young people’s union is intended 
not to take away and isolate a certain class of the 
church membership, but more effectively to or- 
ganize this class and thus to add one more to the 
active working forces of the church. The union, 
properly understood and wisely guided, never 
retires into a corner by itself for the satisfaction 
of its own selfish interests, but is in every sense 
a vital part of the church,—interested in the 
church’s welfare, sharing in the church’s activi- 
ties, helping to bearthe church’s burdens. That 
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union which exists for itself alone is false to its 
principles and its ideals. Our proudest motto is 
that of “Service,’—the service of our own 
church at home and our denomination in gen- 
eral abroad. 

Joun Haynes Hoimes, President. 


Eight unions were represented at the first 
Union Rally of the Boston Federation on 
February 22, The meeting was most encourag- 
ing, not only to the Federation, but also to the 
Bradlee Union which had it in charge. Rev. 
B, F. McDaniel spoke very interestingly about 
Dr. Hedge, after which the president of the 
Federation, Mr. Charles W. Hinckley of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, made an address. His 
subject was “Together,” which was based on 
Dr. S. A. Eliot’s recent articles “Together” and 
“More ‘Together’” in the Register. (Mr. Hinck- 
ley’s main plea was for “More Together,” the 
foundation of which he stated to be simply un- 
selfishness.) 


THE IDEAL CITIZEN. 


BY AUGUSTUS M, LORD, 


I have been asked to write a short paper on 
the “Ideal Citizen” with especial reference to 
the associations of Washington’s Birthday. 

Looking over the history of countries and 
of races, we come upon distinct types of patriot- 
ism,—the Greek with his passionate love for 
his own city, the Roman with his pride of em- 
pire, the German clansman with his deep 
family affection and tribal loyalty, the Cavalier 
with his life at the service of his king, the 
Puritan with his theocracy. 

The American patriot is none of these. He 
should be more than any of them; and the 
nature of that by virtue of which he may be 
more, in experience and in purpose, I find in 
the life of Washington. 

He was a soldier, but much more; a states- 
man, but much more. 

Read his letters,—fortunately many of them 
have been preserved,—and you are impressed 
by the multitude of topics in which he was 
interested, the multitude of activities in which 
he was engaged. His mind was not warped in 


As to Your Health. 


be filled with clean, healthy feathers? 
to have anything but the best sanitary bedding? 
Is it worth while to save a few cents and breathe 


Stop and think a moment! All day you 


breathe the air and smell the scent of a hundred 
things; but all night, with your head on the pillow, 
you breathe the air and smell the scent of just 
that pillow. 


Isn’t it important that the pillow, then, should 
Is it safe 


the odor of impure feathers night after night? 
We have shown our estimate of the importance of Sanitary Bedding by the establishment 


and equipment of special work-rooms in which all our bedding is now made. We invite the 
most fastidious purchasers to examine these work-rooms, and tell us of any cleaner apartment 


anywhere in this city. 
Canal Street prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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any single direction: it seemed to be free to 
move toward all sorts of human interests. 
Details of the farm, the household, of com- 
merce, forestry, engineering, and mining, as 
well as affairs of State and plans of campaign, 
are all touched on; and in this mass of detail 
there is no confusion, He is always a master 
of detail, essentially orderly, systematic; a man 
whose deeds are governed bya distinct purpose, 
an ideal, a plan of what he wants to do, and to 
stand for in his action, The man is never run 
over and overwhelmed by his business, his 
affairs. On every action, in every word, you 
find the stamp of the man. He meant to do 
just this: he meant to say just that. He had 
won his freedom to do what he wished, and 
therefore he considered himself responsible 
for what he did. In that sense of personal 
responsibility and that development of personal 
power was the law of freedom forthe revelation 
and fulfilment of which, in the character and life 
of each of its citizens, he believed the United 
States should stand among the nations of the 
world, 

The ideal citizen of a free State is he whose 
thoughts, words, and deeds toward the State are 
free from any outward bondage of selfish inter- 
est or fear; do not change their nature with 
changing circumstances, because they are 
governed by an abiding ideal, a kind of char- 
acter in the man, which gives the law of his 
freedem. This conception we are to help to 
prevail in the hearts of Americans as against 
the mere glorying in freedom from the old re- 
straints. Are we free to express ourselves as 
we please, to form our own allegiances, to 
choose our own course, without interference 
from political tyranny or religious dogma? All 
the more need, then, that each of us shall have 
a self that is worth expressing, shall develop 
the best there is in him, and make no choice 
that does not conform to this best. 

No race, no nation, no individual, was ever 
set free merely by hatred and revolt against 
the old order, but always by being caught up, 
absorbed, constrained by some splendid vision 
of the new order, the more abundant life, in 
the living out of which devotion and love is the 
fulfilling of the law of freedom through deeds 
done with willing enthusiasm and words spoken 
out of the power of a full heart, 

“So speak ye and so act, as men that are to be 
judged by a law of freedom!” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel, Boston.—The Wednesday 
noon service, March rr, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church, 
Boston. 


Thursday Lecture (Boston).—Rev. James 
Eells will lecture at the First Church, on March 
12, on “Theodore Parker and the Naturaliza- 
tion of Religion.” 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Ministers’ 
Monday Club will meet on Monday, March 9, at 
Room 3,25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. Peter 
H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem will preside. 
Rev. J. H. Whitmore will give a review of 
Prof. Shaler’s book, “The Individual.” B. R. 
Balkeley, Secretary pro tem. 


The Isles of Shoals.—The summer meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals will be held this year 
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a week later than usual, beginning the r2th of 
July. This will prove an advantage in many 
ways, but especially, perhaps, in the fact that 
the awkwardness of going on the 4th of July, 
which is Saturday, is avoided; and also the 
benefit of the increasing moon, which is full the 
latter part of the week, will add to the charm of 
the week’s sojourn. An interesting programme 
is being prepared by the committee in charge. 


Meetings. 


The Meadville Theological School— 
The Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn., 
met Sunday afternoon, February 22, Fred Alban 
Weil presiding. An inspiring and practical ad- 
dress upon missionary work was given by Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth. There were 
thirty present. 


Sunday School Union.—The fifth regular 
meeting of the Sunday School Union of Boston 
was held in the Church of the Disciples on 
Monday evening, February 16. After the supper 
and social hour the meeting was called to order, 
and reports from the convention lately held in 
Chicago in the interests of religious education 
were given by Rev. Edward A. Horton and Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley. The programme was pre- 
pared by the united efforts of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society and the Boston Sunday 
School Union, and consisted of a talk on “How 
to teach the Life of Jesus,’’ by Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance of Winchester. Mr. Lawrance thought 
the life of Jesus should be taught personally, by 
presenting it in one’s own life and by personal 
influence; Biblically, for the very best manuals 
are the four Gospels; broadly, exalting Jesus as 
much as we like, if we only leave the way open 
behind him, lifting the world up to his divine 
living. To do this, we must include his whole 
life, his teachings, the history of his people, the 
Jews, and the history of the early church and 
other religions that helped form our faith. We 
must teach definitely, having some definite 
method of work that we can keepin mind. Mr. 
Lawrance explained, with the aid of maps and 
charts, the method of teaching in his own school. 
He believes in constant repetition, in thorough- 
going drill, and in the memorizing of some of 
the leading and most beautiful passages of the 
Bible. The talk was followed by questions and 
a lively discussion of many subjects, among them 
that of teaching the miracles of Jesus. L. L. 
Carpenter, Secretary. 


Norfolk Conference.—The winter meeting 
was held with Christ Church, Dorchester, Rev. 
G. W. Solley, pastor, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, February 18. The heavy snow- 
storm of the previous days, combined with the 
half-day session and the severe cold, made the at- 
tendance very small. When the meeting was 
called to order at 2 P.M. by President Frank 
Smith of Dedham, however, a considerable num- 
ber of delegates and pastors were present. A 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel of the Norfolk Church, Dorches- 
ter, followed by a brief business meeting, at 
which the report of the last session was read 
and approved, the roll of churches called, and 
the conference collection taken. A partial re- 
port of the Committee on Missionary Work in 
the conference was made by Rev. L. R. Daniels 
and Rev. B. F. McDaniel in the absence of 
Rev. F. W. Pratt, chairman. Upon motion of 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Milton, the conference 
voted the sum of one hundred dollars from its 
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treasury to aid in building the parish house 
which the Westwood society have undertaken 
to build under the lead of their home Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance. The topic of the 
day was then called, and was introduced by the 
able and eloquent address of Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness of Boston. “The Next Step Forward 
for Unitarianism” was the theme. Briefly 
tracing the steps of the development of the 
religion of Jesus to the present, the speaker 
showed the way in which Unitarianism, already 
definitely committed to the Christian ideals, 
is bound to advance in the development of the 
purpose of Jesus, and to vindicate itself as a 
high and true expression of the real intent of 
Jesus. Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke of Newton and 
Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham followed with 
brief but earnest and interesting addresses, with 
a closing word from Rev. W. H. Alexander of 
Roslindale. The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 


Merrimack Valley Unitarian Club.— 
The third annual dinner of this club was held at 
Nashua on Thursday last, and brought together 
ninety Unitarian men from Concord, Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Tyngsboro, and Lowell. The oc- 
casion allowed the Unitarian men of Nashua to 


dispense a splendid spirit of hospitality. The~ 


meeting was held in the handsome vestry of the 
Universalist church, which was tendered for 
the occasion, and which is only one of many 
acts which mark the fraternal relationship of the 
Universalists and Unitarians of Nashua, and 
suggests to an outsider that there is probably no 


insurmountable reason why the two societies - 


should not unite into one powerful society. Bat 
this is digression from the secretary’s record of 
the third dinner of the Merrimack Valley Unita- 
rian Club. The president, Hon. G. Byron 
Chandler of Manchester, was unavoidably and re- 
grettably absent because of family bereavement. 
The vice-president, Hon. John F. Stark of 
Nashua, was in the West Indies. But the chair 
was ably occupied by Rev. Charles J. Staples 
of Manchester, and to his right and left were 
ministers and prominent laymen. After the 
dinner there was a brief business meeting, and 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and accepted. A committee of three was 
appointed — Rev. C. T. Billings of Lowell, Hon. 
C. C. Danforth of Concord, and H. A. Farring- 
ton, of Manchester —to bring in a list of officers 
for the ensuing year. This committee later re- 
ported the following ticket: Hon. G. Byron 
Chandler of Manchester, president ; Hon. John 
F. Stark of Nashua, vice-president; Rev. 
George C. Wright of Lowell, secretary and 
treasurer,—it being the re-election of last year’s 
board of officers. 

This business being disposed of, the chair- 
man felicitously introduced the speaker of the 
occasion, Rev. Edward Cummings of the South 
Congregational Church of Boston, who would 
speak on “Ethical Aspects of Social and Indus- 
trial Progress.” Then came a demonstration 
and experience not soon to be forgotten by the 
men assembled there, and which cannot be re- 
corded in type and ink. The occasion, the 


speaker, the subject, harmoniously united to lift — 


up this assembly of men into the ethical uplands © 
of the man’s world and the man’s problems. 
For a full hour Mr. Cummings held the absolute © 


attention of these men of large industrial and 
social interests, some of whom had ‘travelled 


long distances to be there,—held their absolute 
attention y tapteet publ cent 
closure of the ethical bases of the industri oe 
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the “white man’s burden.” 
Secretary. 


George C. Wright, 


The Federation of Young People.—The 
seventh session and the third annual meeting 
of the Federation of Young People in North 
Middlesex was held in Groton on Saturday, 
February 14. The day was perfect, the attend- 
ance good, the hospitality bounteous, and the 
meeting increasingly interesting and inspiring. 
After a word of welcome by the president and 
the transaction of necessary business, the speak- 
ing of the morning session opened with an 
interesting and appreciative address on “John 
Wesley and Methodism” by Rev. M. S. Buck- 
ingham of Westford. This was followed by a 
report by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Billerica of 
his recent visit to the churches of the Middle 
States as far West as Chicago. He was sent 
by the Young People’s Religious Union to 
investigate conditions with reference to the 
organization of our Unitarian young people 
into religious societies in connection with their 
own churches. The report was of great inter- 
est, and well received. “4 

_ Then followed the report of the directors of 
the Federation, which created a long and ani- 
mated discussion. The report recommended 
that each union undertake something in the 
way of Post-office Mission work; also that the 
young people organize local study classes to 
consider the Bible, our church history, or the 
history of some social reform. A committee, 
consisting of Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff of Chelms- 
ford and Miss Emily F. Adams of Littleton, 
was chosen to devise ways and means, and 
report at the next meeting. 

The directors’ report showed that the Fed- 
eration during the past three years had raised 
and expended for missionary purposes the sum 
of $42. Upon motion of Mr. Buckingham it 
was voted that we pledge ourselves to raise 
and expend a larger sum during the coming 
year than we have heretofore. A committee, 
consisting of Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Knowl- 
ton of Chelmsford, was appointed to report at 
the afternoon session. After consideration 
this committee recommended that we raise $50 
for missionary and other purposes. The report 
was adopted, and each society in the Federation 
was urged to contribute to this amount. Asa 
beginning, a collection amounting to $10.88 was 
taken for the Tuskegee Normal School. 

The roll-call revealed forty-eight delegates 
from other societies than Groton, with all 
societies represented. Persons from eleven 
Unitarian churches present. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Rev. William Channing Brown, Lit- 
tleton; vice-presidents, Mr. Charles A. Cham- 
berlain, Westford, and Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
Chelmsford ; secretary, Miss Florence K. Gates, 
Ashby; treasurer, Mrs. N. S. Adams, Stow; 
directors, the above officers and Miss Bernice 
Sherburne, Tyngsboro, Miss Marian Needham, 
Groton, and Miss Mabel E. Puffer, Ayer. 

Rev. Sherrard Billings, the acting principal 
of Groton School, addressed the meeting in an 
interesting and instructive manner. Mr. W. C. 
Knowlton of Chelmsford gave an admirable 
paper on “Robert Louis Stevenson,” and Rey. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster fittingly crowned a 
day of inspiration and delight by an address 
upon “The Chivalry of Democracy.” The 
hospitality of the Groton young people was 
bounteous and gracious. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Dr. Herbert B, Priest of the Groton Young 
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People’s Religious Union, The venerable Dr. 
Joshua Young, who has taken great interest 
in the work of our Federation, took part in the 
service. 


Churches. 


Boston (Dorchester).—The Channing Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. John B. W. Day, who has 
been for two years past minister of the Unity 
Church, Amherst, began his service as pastor 
March 1, preaching a strong and helpful 
sermon from Matthew x. 28: “Be not afraid of 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul.” The congregation was a good- 
sized one; and, although not yet officially an- 
nounced, the date for Mr. Day’s installation is 
understood to beset for Wednesday evening, 
March 18. Mr. Day takes the post left vacant 
when Rev. H. H. Saunderson became minister 
of the Austin Street Church in Cambridge. 


Belfast, Me.—The First Parish, Rev. Harry 
Lutz: The year has begun very encouragingly 
with increasing interest in the church work. 
The attendance and interest in the Sunday 
services are very good. The Sunday-school, 
while small, owing to the poverbial scarcity of 
children in the parish, has doubled its mem- 
bership and attendance in the year. The Chan- 
ning League (Alliance) has spent a very profit- 
able season with new interest and largest mem- 
bership since its organization. The pastor and 
Rev. Mr. Smith of the Universalist church 
joined in a series of union vesper services and 
lectures on “Some American Men of Letters” 
through January. They were well attended, and 
the lectures well received. The pastor recently 
gave a series of sermons upon “Our Denomina- 
tional Position,” which have attracted wide in- 
terest. The ladies of the Channing» League 
have remodelled and refinished the parish parlor, 
which is a great improvement to the splendid 
old church building. The pastor conducts a 
Bible class and a Browning class, both of which 
are well attended and with splendid interest. 
The parish has suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of Hon. Joseph Williamson, who has 
been the clerk and historian and faithful sup- 
porter for many years. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson: Mon- 
day evening, February 23, a reception was ten- 
dered to Rev. and Mrs. Saunderson. There was 
a large attendance, and a pleasant social even- 
ing was enjoyed by all. Many ministers from the 
different churches in Cambridge were present, 
also ministers and old friends from Boston and 
suburban towns, all joining in giving a hearty 
welcome to the new minister. A feature of 
the evening was a “Poem of Welcome” written 
by Miss Caroline F. Orne, a lifelong member 
of the society. Many letters of regret from 
those unable to be present were read; and a 
musical programme, consisting of instrumental 
music by three young ladies and songs by two 
former members of the choir, Mrs, H. Carleton 
Slack and Miss Adah Hussey, was greatly en- 
joyed and appreciated. Sunday mornings dur- 
ing Lent from March 1 to Easter Sunday, April 
12, a series of sermons on the subject “The 
Call to the Higher Life” will be given by the 
pastor, and vesper services will be held at five 
o'clock. There will be a musical programme 
and a ten-minute address by the pastor at 
each service. These addresses will form a 
series on “The Problem of Personality.” At 
the Alliance meeting of March 9 an address 
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will be given by Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot. 
The outlook for the society is bright and hope- 
ful. 


Dallas, Tex.—Rev. Robert Evatt: Prof. 
S. H. Clark of the University of Chicago has 
recently finished a course of lectures here. 
When he spoke on “The Literary Element in 
Biblical Narratives,” there was not room enough 
in the church to seat the throng that came to 
listen. The aisles and all the spare places were 
filled with people. Mr. Evatt recently delivered 
a lecture for the benefit of the Women’s Al- 
liance, on “Woman: Her Power in Religion 
and the Church.” The subjects of Sunday 
morning sermons in March are: “The Religious 
Poetry of the Hebrews”; “Are there any Perma- 
nent Ideals?” and “An Answer to the Materi- 
alist’s Objection to Immortality.” Mr. Evatt is 
also giving a course of Sunday evening lectures, 
in which he has discussed the philosophy and 
the power of certain great poems. 


Hast Bridgewater, Mass.—First Parish 
Church, Rev. C. E. Ordway: On Sunday even- 
ing, February 15, Rev. William R. Lord of 
Rockland gave his admirably illustrated lecture 
on “Birds” in the hall of the parish house before 
a good-sized and interested audience. This 
lecture is to be highly commended, and ought to 
be widely given in our churches. On Sunday 
evening, February 22, the regular evening ser- 
vice took the form of a Washington and Lincoln 
birthday observance, and consisted of a sympo- 
sium of the lives, characters, and service of these 
two great Americans, poems upon them, and 
extracts from their addresses. At the morning 
service the minister spoke on these two great 
men, taking for his topic ‘‘Father and Saviour 


Business Notices. 


An Unpleasant Picture.—What can be more un- 
healthy than to breathe for the eight hours of sleep the 
noxious odors of imperfectly cured feathers? Sanitary 
bedding is as important as sanitary plumbing, yet there is 
only one house in Boston who puts emphasis enough on 
this matter to our way of thinking. That house is the 
Paine Furniture Company. ‘Their bedding warerooms 
are models of cleanliness. 


Humboldt, Ia.—We have been surprised by the 
influx of new scholars. (The Star System did it.)—Farru 
Jongs. Address all orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. [t has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


Sydney H. Morse, for- 


In San Mateo, Fla., 18th ult., 
merly editor of the Radical, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FuN ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and Cong special rooms connected with establish- 
men 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


TENANTS WANTED 
For a small tenement of four rooms with garden, if desired. 


Rent reasonable. A good opening for a dressmaker. 
Central location; five minutes from P.O. Address 
Box 317 East BripGEwaTeEr, 

Leisurely tour under escort of cler- 
gyman eppaking Italian fluently. 


ITALY 5 eS 


Rev. L. D. moniph’ Flemington, 


Mass. 


$250 


B12, NJ. 
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of our Country.” Both services proved of much 
interest, and drew a good attendance. At a 
recent meeting of the Young Women’s Mission, 
when the “Crisis” was the subject of study, the 
minister gave an interesting talk on Winston 
Charchill, drawn from his personal acquaintance 
with the noted author during his former pastor- 
ate at Windsor, Vt., Mr. Churchill’s home. The 
Young Woman’s Mission is already planning for 
the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Emerson's birth in May. The choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Whittemore, is pre- 
paring a sacred concert to be given soon, taking 
up Gaul’s “ The Holy City.” During the cold 
weather and the coal famine services have been 
held in the parish house with but little, if any, 
diminution of interest and attendance; but all 
are looking forward to the return to the church 
auditorium after a few more Sundays. 


Fresno, Cal.—A Unitarian society has been 
organized as a result of the series of meetings 
conducted by Rev. Philip S. Thacher and the 
preliminary work last year of Rev. George A. 
Stone. A business meeting has been held; and 
the temporary committee appointed last June 
reported that general interest had been mani- 
fested, and that the subscriptions had been 
prompt and liberal. Organization was per- 
fected by the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws, and by the election of the following off- 
cers: De Witt Gray, president; C. F. Barks, 
vice-president; Dr. Eldridge, secretary; Mau- 
rice Rorphuro, treasurer. The board of trus- 
tees consists of Dr. Chester Rowell, Chester H. 
Rowell, George E. Church, Paul E. Vandor, 
G. Dickenson, Mrs. J. A. F. Smith, Mrs. De 
Witt Gray. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Rev. Philip S. Thacher for his voluntary services 
during the past four weeks; and he was invited 
to remain with the society indefinitely, that the 
movement may be developed under his charge. 


Nantucket, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
Rev. George Willis Cooke lectured here 
on the evening of February 21 on “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” The lecture proved very 
acceptable and highly enjoyable. The universal 
verdict was that it was an exceptionally good 
lecture. Mr. Cooke also preached here the 
following Sunday morning. 


Sharon, Mass.—First Congregational Soci- 
ety, Rev. John C. Kimball: The pastor has 
so far recovered from his recent illness as to 
be again in the pulpit, and Marchi began a 
special course of Sunday morning sermons, as 
announced by the Advocate, on “The Unitarian 
View of the Practical Steps Needed for the 
Attainment of Vital Religion.” The separate 
topics to be taken up are: “What Vital Religion 
really is”; “Man’s Natural State as regards 
Religion and his Capacity for its Attainment, as 
Best of All Ways by Direct Normal Growth”; 
“Repentance”; “Regeneration”; “Faith and 
Works”; “Prayer”; “Religious Reading”; 
“Public Worship”; “Church Membership”; and 
“How Jesus is a Helper.” All persons inter- 
ested will be cordially welcome, especially all 
young people. An opportunity for questions on 
the subjects discussed will be given in the Sun- 
day-school; and the aim will be to make the ser- 
mons not theologically offensive to any one, 
but practically instructive and helpful to all. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: The church here is 
flourishing, and many have been attending who 
never listened to a Unitarian speaker before. | shoo 
The evening lectures, with the social gathering | 


frome ee 
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that follows, are doing much for the life of the 
church. On Tuesday evening, March 3, a lect- 
ure on “Tolstoi the Man” was given by Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., of Detroit. The minister’s 
sermons through March will be on “The Bible 
under the Influence of Doctrine”; “The Father- 
hood of God”; “The Brotherhood of Man”; 
“Salvation by Character”; “What is the Signifi- 
cance of Church Membership?” 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


—s ge a $19,831. & 
Feb. 2. F. 5-H a 10.00 
3. Women’s "National ‘Ailiance.. a 10.00 
4- Society in Saco, Me., S. Loca 50.00 
5. Society in ees -- 182.50 
6. A — ee ae 1.00 
6. A fri o- 50.00 
6. Miss Sac “Jones. Vernon, WY: 35.00 
6. Mrs. a poveNs Colorado 
Mn hE 5.00 
6. M Dito. "Flowery Branch, 
Ga. . 1.00 
9. Mrs Thomas Talbot, “North Billerica, 100.00 
ro. Society in Rowe.... 11.26 
10. Mrs. H. Cowing and Miss ‘Grace 
G. Cowing, Brookline. 3 50.00 
11. First Religious Society, Roxbury.. deers 1,005.12 
12. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. - 12.00 
12. ee McMillan, Cannington, On 1.00 
12. Society in Chestnat ee:  aoeaiae 50.00 
13. Society in Sandwich.. 7.03 
13. Society mm Quincy .... 0... 0s-<csessdse- 3.00 
14. South Comeregational Church, cae, 1,700.00 
14 i h 17.00 
16. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal 19-75 
316. Society in Duxbury....... 10 87 
16. Society in Syracuse, N.Y... = 125.00 
17. Society in Lowell... ......-.--00sssees 100.00 
18. Society m eows, WY 2556055 4.25 
19. Society in Franklin, N.H..... 103.00 
19. Charles Francis Stone, Jr. New York, $5.00 
19. Society in Alameda, Cal.. rs 10.00 
20. King’s Cha sod ae 700.6o 
20. Society in 300.00 
20. a. Elenper T. "Brooks, Besos o. 
= 20.00 
24. Seciety 3 a Mediord-..-..-<-s0-s- 100.00 
25. Society in Brighton.. 237-63 
25. Society in Wellesley ‘Hills... $5.00 
26. Society in eee. Ohio..... 25.00 
26. Society in Brighton......... Spee 10.00 
28. Society in Milton .... .... 2... .s00 cscose 474-40 
$25,462.68 


Francs H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


James Easton. 


In the death of Hon. James Easton, on Feb- 
ruary 20, the town of Nantucket lost its oldest 
and most highly honored citizen and the local 
Unitarian church lost a lifelong member and 
a stanch and loyal supporter. Mr, Easton 


REPETITION 
is the life of advertising—I1t is also the 


life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied planters we could not supply the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want,évery 
one who appreciates quality to write — 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903. 
known as “ the Leading pee. Seed 
Catalogue,” it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beaautifal colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 
for Men and Women 


THE ALSTEAD SCHOOL 
of NATURAL HISTORY 
Alstead Centre, New Hampshire 
WILL OPEN ITS FIFTH SESSION ON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903 


The School aims to give its pupils such acquaintance 
with living nature as comes only from systematic study, 
under competent leadership, out-of-doors. 

The classes study at first hand the history written in the 
features of the landscape; the activities and adaptations 
of plants and insects; the haunts and habits of nesting 
birds. 

The knowledge gained in this way is real knowledge, 
and it lasts. 


These Courses were given in 1902, and will 
be repeated in 1903. 


By RALPH HOFFMANN, 
Instructor in the Browne and Nichols School. 
1. The Native Birds. 
2. The Inter-Relations of Flowers and In- 
sects. 


By WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Instructor in Natural Science in Milton Academy. 
3. Zoology with Special Reference to En- 
tomology. 
4. The Making of the Landscape. 


By HELEN M. NOYES, 
Teacher of Botany in the Newton High School. 
5. General Botany. 
6. The Ferns. 


By HOLLIS WEBSTER, 
Of the Boston Mycological Club and the Teachers’ 
School of Science. 
7. Trees and Shrubs. 
8. The Mushrooms, 


Other features of the next session will be announced in 
a forthcoming pamphlet. 


The School welcomes advanced students as well as 
beginners. It has well-equipped laboratories, and con- 
trols over five hundred acres of the surrounding country. 

The membership fee of one hundred and fifty dollars 
covers every expense of board, lodging, tuition, and excur- 
sions for the entire period of five weeks. The member- 
ship is limited, and early registration is important. 

Detailed information, photographs, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing 

WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Secretary of the Alstead School of Natural History, 


Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 


~ DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year pe gb two Resident a 
Fellowships of are offered ie pales, 
Theological Senate who intend to devote ves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to eacouaage advanced Seaclogicd > Or eae 


lications accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
work must be made 52 ifore April ti, Ue on special 
blanks to be obtained of Rozvert S. Morison, Secretary 


of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


— Bow sameeren No doctrinal tests. 


sania F.C. SO SP ORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


esheacabin POINT SCHOOLS 
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~ 
lived to a ripe old age, dying on his ninety-sixth 
birthday. Seventy-one years he lived in happy 
wedlock with the wife of his youth, who was 
Miss Sarah C, Wyer of this town, and who 
now survives him at the age of ninety-three 
years. On the day of his death the combine 
ages of this remarkable couple equalled nearly 
one hundred and ninety years. 

Mr, Easton was born in Providence, R.I., and 

came here when a boy as an apprentice to the 
trade of a jeweller. He afterward went in busi- 
ness on his own account, and was very success- 
ful. At one time he was the business partner 
of the late Frederick C. Sanford. 
' In 1853 he was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Massachusetts, which was 
convened to revise the State constitution. This 
convention was composed of some of the most 
remarkable men of Massachusetts. 

At the commencement of the Civil War, Mr. 
Easton was elected State senator for the Island 
district, which was then composed of part of 
Cape Cod and Dukes County and Nantucket. 

He served two ternis with credit and honor, 
and was the last citizen of Nantucket to be 
honored with an election to the State Senate. 


Protect the Birds. 


An attempt is being made by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union to preserve the wild birds 
of this country. The great economic value of 
birds demands their protection and preservation, 
and three lines of work are undertaken with 
this in view. 

First. Securing comprehensive and uniform 
laws throughout the United States and Canada 
for the absolute protection of the non-game 
Substantial progress in this line has so 
far been made; and during the present year it 
is hoped that the legislatures of a number of 
States will adopt the American Ornithologists’ 
Union model law, which has the approval of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It 
is now before the legislators of twelve States. 

Second. The continuance. of the warden 
system, through which colonies of sea birds are 
protected during the breeding season. It is 
then that the birds are in the finest plumage, 
and are most sought for by plume-hunters and 
milliners’ agents. Wardens should be employed 
to guard many new colonies that have been 
discovered on the Southern Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and the Pacific coasts, also at some of the 
shoal lakes in the interior States. 

Third. The diffusion of knowledge regarding 
the economic value of birds among the agri- 
cultural peoples, and especially among the school 
children. To this end educational leaflets, 
treating of the life history of birds, especially 
the food habits, should be circulated gratui- 
tously by the hundreds of thousands. 

The society has no fund at its disposal with 
which to carry on its work, and depends entirely 
on the voluntary contributions received from 
the bird-loving public. No salary or compensa- 
tion of any kind is given to members of the 
committee, all of the work done being entirely 
voluntary on their part. 


No State has more unmarried women than 
unmarried men. So our census figures show. 
Evenin Massachusetts there is an overplus of 

21 bachelors; while in the whole United 

tates, including Hawaii, there are 6,726,779 
bachelors twenty years old or more, as over 


against 4,195,446 spinsters. 


- 
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pence sank F there is an impression in 
panaenoos the minds of any that Mix- 
soxaram | clint tures of White Lead and 
sated Zinc are better than Pure White 
nwa (*" | Lead, it has been created by the 
a manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
mamas J | because a much larger profit can 
sro stu, | be made from the sale of these 
SvUERERI than by grinding and _ selling 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BKOS CO 


adelphia, . : 
moze * | either White Lead or Zinc pure. 
Rabi. Salem, Mass, 
CORNED Bulfilo, If interested in paint or painting, address 
a. Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be’ continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


Price $1.50. 


Contents: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


I 
“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 2 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit, 3 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev, Robert Collyer.) 
osopher, ... ulse throbs strongly, and quickens that ; fs : 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
anthology of prevhatis literature.’—Cuas, G, Amas, in 6. Talking. 
7 7 
8 
9 
° 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
. Religion and the Children, 


the New Wor . What shall We do with Our Money ? 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian Hearing 
ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 3 , 

sete shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- . Glad to be Alive. 

countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 10, The Shadow on the Dial. 


3y Rev. 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its ap Reasnees 


noble army of workers and saints, ... Decidedly marking Collyer.) 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 12. The Birth of Jestis. A Christmas Sermon. 
thought.” ~The Unitarian, 16. “The Working Man.’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 
. ‘ 20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 

ee eae by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of To-day. 

price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, Series on ‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


I, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God, 
13. ll, The Problem of Bvil. 
‘ Il, Jesus’ C for Evil. 
Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 7 Iv, How sinediche Eau about Jesus, and 
how we Know it, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston LE 


The Twenty-elghth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 17.  V. Jesus and the Father, 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 18 VI. The Disciple and the World, 
Copies can be had for gix cents each, the annual series for 10. VIL. The Disciple and the Church. 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. ar. VIII, The Way of Jesus. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God, 
a. The Living Wage. 
3. These Troubled Times, 
4, God's Love In Man’s, 
5. The Thinking Heart, 


22. The Voices of the Dead. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Goo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 Kast 20th Street, Now York 


GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


I once heard an Irishman say, “Every man 
loves his native land, whether he was born 
there or not.”— Thomas Fitch. 


Edward Bellamy made $6,000 by “Looking 
Backward.” This was better than Lot’s wife, 
who merely earned her salt.—Hartford Post. 


Rey. Dr. Van Boren: “Ah, dear madam, I 
am persuaded that you at least are striving 
ever against the flesh.” Mrs. Bulger: “Indeed, 
yes, doctor! And you’ll be glad to learn that 
since I took up tennis I've lost ten pounds.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


J. Pierpont Morgan sent a check for 
$22,500,000 through the New York Clearing 
House the other day. It would be horrible if 
some miscreant should some time raise one of 
these little checks that Mr. Morgan dashes off 
every few days.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


E. H. Sothern was a guest at a dinner party 
recently where the conversation, as usual, swung 
around to things theatrical. “By the way,” some 
one asked, “what is Pinero’s middle name?” 
“Wing,” was answered. “Wing: isn’t that a 
funny name?” the first speaker remarked. “I 
don’t know,” said Mr. Sothern: “it’s all a 
matter of a pinion.”—Mew York Tribune. 


Dr. Wines was formerly the principal of a 
boys’ school. One day he had occasion to 
“trounce” a boy, and the lad took his revenge 
in a way that the doctor himself could not help 
laughing at. Dr. Wines’s front door bore a 
plate, on which was the one word, “Wines.” The 
boy wrote an addition in big letters, so that the 
inscription ran, “Wines and Other Lickers.” 


Amid all his deep seriousness of mind, 
Tennyson was always sensible to the humor- 
ous. He once told Dean Farrar, with much 
amusement, the ludicrous remark of a farmer 
who, after hearing a red-hot sermon of never- 
ending fire and brimstone, in the style of 
Jonathan Edwards, consoled his wife quite sin- 
cerely with the naive remark: ‘Never mind, 
Sally. That must be wrong: no constitooshun 
couldn’t stand it.” 


Rev. Peter Cartwright, the pioneer Metho- 
ist circuit rider, saw two young men sit- 
ting idly on the bank of a small stream, fish- 
ing. It was a fine spring day, and the scent of 
freshly ploughed fields was in the air. ‘“Boys,”’ 
he said, “I am sorry to see you breaking the 
Fourth Commandment.” ‘Why, Uncle Peter,” 
they said, with a laugh at his expense, “this 
isn’t Sunday.” “I know it,’ he retorted; “but 
you forget that one part of it says, Six days 
shalt thou labor.” 


Doctor Porter went to see a little boy who 
had a “verry bad cold.” The doctor took one 
look at the child. “Don’t you know your boy 
is coming down with measles?” he asked 
severely. “Yes, doctor, I knew he was,” said 
the woman. ‘Then what in the world did you 
mean by writing me he had ‘a verry bad cold’?” 
asked the doctor. The woman hesitated for a 
moment. Then, looking at her husband, she 
said with sullen frankness, “Neither him nor 
me knew how to spell measles.” 
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Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 
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LY real aid to hearing. 
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